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Political Intelligence. 


A winning record of style and substance. 


“By the time the announcement tour was over — after the purple turboprop 
made a death-defying landing, mealy bugs mugged the candidate, a reporter 
hijacked his socks, a spontaneous anti-Dan Quayle protest erupted in traffic and 
Tom Hayden actually uttered the words ‘no comment’ — tt was clear the 1990 
governor's race was headed for serious weirdness...” 

The Chronicle tradition of providing a special brand of covering politics 
continues, led by veteran political editor Jerry Roberts and reporter Susan 
Yoachum, the newest member of our reporting team. 

As the nation looks to California for new political trends, Northern 
Californians look to The Chronicle to keep them ahead of the race. 
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WHEN The Chronicle 






Publishing Company 
NEEDED THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY 


“We chose the GMA SLS-1000! Why? Because of GMA’s commitment 
to engineering and technical innovation for the newspaper mailroom.” 


* The High Speed SLS-1000® and SLS-40® Inserters - from two to forty hoppers and speeds from 25,000 to 40,000 cph 


* GMA Package Monitoring System™ (PMS) and Missed Insert Repair System™ (MIRS)—provides 1000 zone capability, 100% product repair 
and is the most advanced and proven Management and Production Control Reporting System available to the newspaper industry. 


eh Pee pet Es ¢ NEWS-GRIP™ Single Gripper Conveyor—Single copy control from press 
ae eS ew folder to the SLS 1000® or SLS 40® and Counter Stacker, at speeds up to 
: 7 80,000 copies per hour. 





© Press-to-Pocket™ (PTP) On-Line System—Main jackets up to 160 
pages delivered from the press to the pocket of the High speed 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40® at press speeds. 


} : ¢ GMA Line Storage System—Interfaces directly with the 
| SLS-1000® or SLS-40® and provides insert storage and retrieval 
~ ‘and automatic buffering and overflow capability. 


i i z > A , _®GMA Automatic Hopper Loaders—provides automatic 
_ wr jacket and inserting feeding of SLS-1000® and SLS-40® 
inserting systems. 
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JULY 
27-8/4—Photography at the Summit Conference and Steamboat Springs 
(Col.) Workshop. 


AUGUST 
1-5—National Association of Black Journalists, 15th Annual Convention, 
“Words and Images: Challenges for the Future,” Century Plaza 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 
9-11—WMid Atlantic Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives Con- 
ference, Charleston, S.C. 
16-17—SNPA and SNPA Foundation Leadership, New Orleans. 
19-22—Newspaper Advertising Co-Op Network, Sales Conference & Work- 
shop, Radisson Hotel, Virginia Beach. 
22-25—Asian American Journalists Association, National Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
23-25—West Virginia Press Association, Annual Convention, Papestem. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-8—Maine Press Association, Fall Conference, Spruce Point Inn, Booth- 

bay Harbor. 

11-14—National Conference of Editorial Writers/National Broadcast Editorial 
Association, Joint Meeting, Disney World Hilton, Orlando. 

12-15—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Southern Region 
Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 

13-16—New England Newspaper Operations Association Conference, 
Sheraton Tara, Danvers, Mass. 

15-18—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Fall Convention, St. 
Petersburg. 

16-19—SNPA Convention, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 

19-22—National Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Kansas City, Mo. 

22-26—Canadian Circulation Managers Association Conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Harnilton, Ontario. 

26-28—Suburban Newspapers of American, Editorial Conference, Forum 
Hotel, Chicago. 

26-28—Interstate Advertising Managers Association, Royce Hotel, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

27-28—New England Press Association, Fall Convention, Park Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 


OCTOBER 
4-6—Society of Newspaper Design, Convention, Hyatt Regency in the 

Embarcadero Center, San Francisco. 

10-12—NENA Fall Convention, Marriott Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

12-14—Family Newspaper Conierence, Sponsored by the New England 
Newspaper Association, Marriott Hotel, Portiand, Maine. 

21-23—Inland Press Association, 105th Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


AUGUST 

19-22—SNPA Foundation, Seminar, Advanced Computer Graphics, Athens, 
Ga. 

23-24—Iinland Press Foundation/Association, Developing New Business, 
Iniand Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 

26-29—American Press Institute, Regional Workshops for Copy Editors: 
Columbus, Ohio, Harley Hotel; Sheraton at St. John’s Place, Jack- 
sonville; University of Southern California, University Hilton, Los 
Angeles. 

31—PNPA Foundation, Seminar, Color Printing on Letterpress and Flexo, 

Harrisburg. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-11/2—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Media Management & 
Entrepreneurship for Journalism Graduate Students, St. Petersburg. 
9-14—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Newspaper Design for 
Spanish Language Newspapers, St. Petersburg. 
12-14—Inland Group Executives Seminar, Nordic Hills Resort, Itasca, Ill. 
14—PNPA Foundation Seminar, Legal Considerations in Managing 
Problem Employees, Harrisburg. 
16-26—American Press Institute, City and Metro Editors (under 75,000 
circulation), Reston, Va. 
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The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 
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YOUNG PEOPLE NOT INTERESTED IN NEWS 
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“TOO BAD THE NEWS IS SO BORING THESE DAYS—“ 


About Awards 


IAPA awards. The Inter American Press Association 
announced its 1990 awards on June 7, Freedom of the 
Press in the Hemisphere Day. The Miami Herald received 
the IAPA-Tom Wallace Plaque for stories on Nicaraguan 
refugees. 

The Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger received the [APA- 
La Nacion of Buenos Aires Award for a supplement on 
drugs. 

Kevin Sullivan of the Providence (R.1.) Journal-Bulle- 
tin won the IAPA-Tom Wallace Award for individual spot- 
news reporting for his coverage of Colombian drug traf- 
fickers. 

Harry H. Fuller Jr. of the Salt Lake Tribune gets the 
IAPA-Daily Gleaner Award for editorial writing for his 
work on Latin American affairs. Other awards go to Joel 
Millman for interpretive commentary for an article in the 
New York Times Magazine and, for illustration, to edito- 
rial cartoonist Don Wright of the Palm Beach Post and 
photographer Ben Deboto of the Houston Chronicle. 

Top prizes in Latin America go to Cubans Elizardo 
Sanchez Santa Cruz, Hubert Jérez and Hiram Abi Cobas, 
who were jailed for talking to U.S. reporters. They receive 
the IAPA-Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Freedom of the Press 
Award, named for the slain Nicaraguan publisher. 

The top award to a Latin American newspaper goes to 
El Norte of Monterrey, Mexico. 

Eight awards carry $500 prizes. All will be presented at 
IAPA’s general assembly in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15-18. 





Washington Post scholarships. Four Washington, D.C.- 
area high school students have been awarded scholarships 
from the Washington Post to attend the Blair Summer 
School for Journalism at the Blair Academy in Blairstown, 
N.J. 

The winners were: Heather Hicks, Wakefield High 
School, Arlington, Va.; Nicole Holiday, Osbourn Park 
Senior High School, Manassas, Va.; Yusuf Moore, 
Bladensburg High School, Bladensburg, Md.; and Joshua 
Rosenbaum, Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md. 
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INDONESIA 





Tropical Forests Forever 


Long before tropical forests were headline news, 
Indonesia was at work assuring it would have tropical 
forests forever. Indonesia designated over one-third of 
its 350 million acres of rain forests as protected reserves 
and parks. These mist-enshrouded forests, rich with 
diversity and future potential, will remain wild forever. 

Another 45% of its forests were classified as areas 
where logging is allowed, but only under strict 
regulations. Only two or three trees per acre are 
harvested. Then, harvesting is not permitted again for 
over 35 years to allow the forest to regenerate. Growth 
rates are so fast (some trees grow 10 feet in a year), it’s 
soon difficult to tell logging ever occurred. 

The government sets sustainable harvest levels, taxes 
companies $7 per cubic meter to pay for reforestation, 
and prohibits export of raw logs so Indonesians benefit 
from the 500,000 jobs created in the industry. 


And Indonesia plays tough with companies that 
violate its forestry rules. Last year 30 companies lost 
their right to harvest and another 130 received heavy 
fines, with one company fined $406,000 US dollars. 

Finally, Indonesia has 170 million people with the 
same aspirations for a better way of life as any American. 
But with most of Indonesia covered with forest it doesn’t 
leave much room for growth. So, 20 percent of its forests 
are being converted to plantations to produce teak, 
rubber, rice, coffee and other agricultural crops. 

Indonesia doesn’t have all the answers, but it’s 
working with forestry experts and scientists from around 
the world to find them. 


Indonesia 
Tropical Forests Forever 


For more information write: The Indonesian Forestry Community, 1230 S.W. Ist Ave., 4th Floor, Portland, OR 97204 














Watkins re-elected 
NNPA president 


Thomas H. Watkins Jr., publisher 
of the New York Daily Challenge, was 
re-elected president of the National 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
during the group’s annual convention 
in Chicago. 

NNPA is made up of approximately 
200 black-owned daily, weekly and 
semiweekly newspapers. 

Sonny Messiah-Jiles, publisher of 
the weekly Houston Defender, was 
elected first vice president, and Rob- 
ert W. Bogle, president of the semi- 
weekly Philadelphia Tribune, was 
named second vice president. Jane E. 
Woods, president of the St. Louis 
Metro Sentinel, and Dorothy Leavell, 
publisher of the Chicago and Gary 
Crusader papers, were re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

William Garth, publisher of the 
Chicago Citizen newspapers, and 
John Holoman, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Herald-Dispatch, were re- 
elected to the board of directors. 
Newly elected to the board were 
Frances Draper, president of the Bal- 
timore, Md.-based Afro-American 
Newspapers, and Andrew Cooper, 
publisher of the New York Sun in 
Brooklyn. 


Deseret News 
celebrates 
140th birthday 


The Deseret News recently cele- 
brated its 140th birthday with a civic 
luncheon in Salt Lake City attended 
by representatives of local business, 
religious and educational institutions, 
political parties and the media. 

The newspaper also commemo- 
rated the anniversary with a 25-page 
tabloid, “History Made and in the 
Making,” which traced the paper 
from its founding in 1850 when 
Utah was known as the State of 
Deseret and included virtually all of 
what is now Utah, Nevada, the 
greater portion of Arizona and parts 
of Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Ore- 
gon and New Mexico, and a strip of 
the California coast. 

The Deseret News, which is pub- 
lished by The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, began as a 
weekly newsletter turned out on a 
hand-cranked press. Readers paid for 
it with wheat, corn, bacon and other 
goods. The paper is reputed to be the 








oldest operating business in Utah and 
the second oldest newspaper west of 
the Mississippi River. 

News president and publisher Wm. 
James Mortimer, who personally 
sings birthday greetings to employ- 
ees, told the luncheon audience that 
the paper “has not grown old with 
age. We are striving to be perpetually 
young.” 

In a statement in the special sec- 
tion, Mortimer said: “No one is apt to 
subscribe to our newspaper in the 
1990s simply because we are 140 
years old. Only when we publish an 
exciting, compelling newspaper 
geared to today’s readers can we 
expect to have our voice heard and 
our product appreciated.” 

The News has won a number of 
awards, including the Pulitzer in 1962. 

The tabloid edition featured a photo 
of the entire staff and the names and 
phone numbers of reporters and edi- 
tors readers can call with story ideas 
for different sections. 


Award honors 
deceased journalist 


The Rocky Mountain News and the 
University of Colorado have estab- 
lished a national award for police 
reporting in the name of deceased 
News reporter Al Nakkula. 

The Nak Award will honor exem- 
plary police reporting at U.S. newspa- 
pers. The amount of the cash award 
was not disclosed. 

Nakkula, whose 46 years with the 
news included coverage of a major 
police scandal in 1960, died in April. 
He was 68 and “a newsman from the 
old school who stood for a wonderful 
brand of go-get’em journalism,” said 
News editor Jay Ambrose. 


Newspaper’s tv 
news program 
is discontinued 


A television news program pro- 
duced by the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette and a local public television 
station is being discontinued. 

The News at 10, a weeknight show 
on WQEX-TV featuring Post-Gazette 
reporters and editors discussing the 


next day’s news, ended June 29. . 


WQExX station manager Michael 
Fields said the budget cuts by the 
station’s parent company did not 
prompt the cancellation, and he 
hoped the show would return. 





Editor, prof named 
Harvard instructors 


Former Chicago Tribune editor 
James D. Squires and New York Uni- 
versity professor Neil Postman are 
the new Laurence M. Lomband pro- 
fessors at Harvard University’s Joan 
Shorenstein Barone Center on the 
Press Politics and Public Policy. 

Squires will teach a course in fall 
1990 on changes in the press resulting 
from computers and public owner- 
ship. In the spring of 1991, Postman 
will teach a course about ideological 
bias of print media in the television 
age. 

The professorship is named for the 
former director of Dow Jones & Co. 


West Virginia AP 
group is formed 


West Virginia’s 17 Associated 
Press member newspapers have 
created the West Virginia Associated 
Press Newspapers association, 
which will sponsor professional 
improvement programs in the spring 
and fall. 

Volunteering for the board were the 
following editors: David Greenfield of 
the Charleston Daily Mail, Wally 
Warden of the Williamson Daily 
News, Dave Owen of the Fairmont 
Times-West Virginian and Ralph 
Brem of the Morgantown Dominion 
Post. 


Lawmakers 
eye concentration 
in newspaper biz 


The Canadian Parliament’s com- 
munications committee has voted to 
hold hearings this fall on corporate 
concentration in the print media, 
especially daily newspaper groups 
acquiring suburban weeklies. 

“It’s long overdue,” said Ian Wad- 
dell, who has campaigned against 
concentration for nearly a decade 
since the government took no action 
on another commission’s recommen- 
dation that ownership of daily news- 
papers be diversified. 

Waddell rekindled his efforts after 
Southam took over a weekly group 
near Vancouver, where it owns two 
dailies. The government official who 
oversees competition has announced 
an investigation into that deal. 
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You can judge 
a press by its 
circulation, too. 


FINAL 
EDITION 





GOSS’ URBANITE’ PRESS 





One of the most important measures of a newspaper 
is the size of the audience it reaches. 


By that standard, the Goss Urbanite press itself is 
a world leader. Newspaper publishers around the world 
use the Urbanite press more than any other single-width 
two-around press. More than 4,500 units have gone on 
edition since 1961. 


The Urbanite press leads the single-width market with 
its combination of color reproduction, operating simplicity, 
durability and color/paging versatility. For more informa- 
tion or a demonstration, call or write Goss Single Width 
Products, Rockwell Graphics Systems, Rockwell Interna- 
tional, 700 Oakmont Lane, Westmont, Illinois 60559. 
Phone: 708/850-5600. 


9 Rockwell 
international 


...where science gets down to business 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Robert U. Brown, President James Wright Brown 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 





Government efficiency 


The names on the “lookout” list used by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Services to determine whether aliens are inadmis- 
sible to the U.S. on statutory grounds (the National Automated 
Immigration Lookout System, known as NAILS) consists of 370 
pages with 353,324 entries from 146 countries, territories, islands, 
etc. The list has never been purged and its earliest entry is for an 
individual from Poland who was listed on Jan. 1, 1904, although the 
McCarran-Walters Immigration Act has only been in effect for 38 
years. So much for automation and for government efficiency (E&P, 
July 7, Page 14). 

The list obtained through the Freedom of Information Act by the 
Lawyers Committee for Human Rights reveals the flagrant use of 
this device in the past to bar aliens from our shores and also how the 
State Department and INS have been continuing the practice into 
1990. 

Earlier this year, President Bush signed into law legislation that 
prohibits U.S. authorities from “deporting, excluding or denying 
visas to non-immigrant aliens because of their past or current politi- 
cal beliefs, statements or associations, which, if engaged in by a U.S. 
citizen in this country, would be protected by the U.S. Constitution.” 

Nevertheless, NAILS contains 4,399 entries in the first three 
months of 1990. There is no way of knowing at the present time 
whether it has been operating in the same old way si.ce April 1. 

The Lawyers Committee says there has been some duplication in 
the list but estimates that at least 300,000 individuals have been 
denied visas to enter the U.S. mostly because of their ideological 
beliefs. That is unconscionable for a country that is supposed to be the 
bulwark of freedom and human rights in the world. It is more typical 
of the McCarthy era witch hunts than the leader of the free world. 


Advertising tax threat 


The advertising industry has been alarmed by threats in at least 12 
states to tax advertising. This alarm is nothing compared with the 
near-panic besetting the industry by President Bush’s reversal on 
increasing federal taxes which some believe might include taxes on 
advertising. 

There have been several measures before Congress for some time 
that would either tax or restrict advertising. These would go beyond 
the efforts to curtail liquor and/or cigarette advertising. Some gov- 
ernment officials would cut the tax deduction for advertising ex- 
penses to 80% from the current 100%. 

All of these proposals are reminiscent of the attacks on advertising 
as an economic waste that were prevalent in the Depression days of 
the ’30s. Some misguided politicians at that time were saying “think 
of the money we would save” if there were no advertising. That’s 
about what they are saying now in addition to “think of the tax 
revenues we will bring in.” 

It’s about time politicians stopped tinkering with the mixture that 
fuels our economy and has created the highest standard of living in 
the world. 
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Letters to the Editor 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 
50 years ago... 


Newspaper Association Managers 
Inc., comprising the executive offic- 
ers of 25 state and regional publishers 
associations, announces plans for the 
first National Newspaper Week Oct. 
1 to 7. 

* * * 

One thousand newsmen covered 
F.D.R.’s history-making nomination 
in Chicago. E&P commented that 
“until the nominating speeches came 
along after the platform’s adoption, 
there was absolutely nothing upon 
which to bite for an interesting lead.” 

* * * 

Seventh annual convention of the 
American Newspaper Guild in Mem- 
phis split over the issue of Commu- 
nism. William M. Laurence, science 
editor of the New York Times and 
Pulitzer Prize winner, resigned 
because of alleged Communist leader- 
ship. He was advised by the chairman 
of the Times’ Guild unit that a clause 
in the ANG constitution forbids a 
member from resigning. 


From Editor & Publisher 
July 20, 1940 


Correction 


In the “Newspeople in the News” 
section of June 23 issue of E&P, the 
wrong title of Ned Pia of the Riverside 
(Calif.) Press-Enterprise was listed. 
Pia was named assistant to the 
publisher. 

Bob Gray was also promoted to 
display advertising manager at the 
Press-Enterprise. His name was inad- 
vertently omitted from the listing. 


Clarification 


A subhead on a story on Page 14 in 
the July 7 issue of Editor & Publisher 
mistakenly said the name of Colom- 
bian journalist Patricia Lara appeared 
on the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service’s “lookout” list recently 
acquired by the Lawyers Committee 
for Human Rights. 

Although it was believed that La- 
ra’s name was on the list when she was 
denied entry to the United States in 
October 1986, the recent list obtained 
by the Lawyers Committee omitted 
the names of individuals, identifying 
them only by country. 
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Agrees that j-schools should restructure 


I applaud Robert O. Blanchard’s 
call for change in journalism schools 
(quoted in Editor & Publisher, May 
26, Page 15). 

The predominant traditional form 
of journalism education, the 
sequenced occupational courses, 
often do, as he suggests, “screen out 
the more independent, brighter stu- 
dents.” As an educator, I have seen 
this happen, and seen its converse, 
where less bright students are 
attracted to journalism as “easy.” 

Journalism programs could sweep 
in more good students, and better 
train all their students, if they would 
break down artificial barriers. 
Blanchard has mentioned but a few. 

Teaching “media writing,” rather 
than media-specific courses, would 
focus on the “commonalities of skills 
and concepts.” This would be an 
important step in intellectualizing 
journalism, improving the product of 
journalism schools and increasing 
graduates’ success in the information 
industry job-market place, as 
Blanchard suggests. 

However, it is essential that in reor- 
ganizing journalism schools, the big 
picture not be again lost in tired old 
who-what-when-where-why-and- 
how approaches to teaching journal- 
ism. The traditional rules-based 





teaching overemphasizes form and 
grammar over content. This empha- 
sis, common at many renowned jour- 
nalism schools, fails to teach writing 
and reporting effectively and in some 
cases even undermines students’ 
ability. It may be one reason for the 
old and, sadly, sometimes true obser- 
vation that the best journalists do not 
come out of the journalism schools. 

One of the keys to changing jour- 
nalism schools must be to alter the 
way writing is taught. Journalism 
schools must take a careful look at 
how writers really learn to write. 

In recent years an abundance of 
research in writing process and collab- 
orative learning offers radical, new 
approaches applicable to journalism. 

They promote thinking and cre- 
ativity by putting the burden of learn- 
ing on the student. They develop the 
natural capacity for language rather 
than force language into a mold. 
These research findings need to be 
adapted to journalism. A few pioneers 
have already begun this work; it is 
time to step up the effort. 

Journalism schools must also do 
more to bring down the false barriers 
of academia. Requiring students to 
take most courses outside the jour- 
nalism program, which is a feature of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The key to making The New York Times 
Crossword puzzle even more attractive to your 
readers and to your bottom line. 


SOLUTION 


= The new 900 Number 
m= reader service. 


Help your readers solve the country's 
premier puzzle. 
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If you don't already carry The New York Times Crossword, what better 
time to start? For details call John Brewer, executive vice president, 
The New York Times Syndication Sales, at 1-800-972-3550. 














—-BEYOND SPACE— 


Huntsville 


The Most Affluent Market in Alabama 








The Greater Huntsville Market —- Madison, Limestone, Marshall, 
Jackson and Morgan Counties in Alabama; Giles, Lincoln and 
Franklin counties in Tennessee — is one of the best kept secrets 
in the U.S. 


The new Huntsville was spawned with the development of 
George C. Marshall Space Flight Center, NASA’s largest field 
operation. The community has since grown into a diversified 
high technology center. 


This North Alabama community has the second largest research 
and development park in America with over 16,000 workers 
employed in the 2,200-acre park. More than 50 Fortune 500 com- 
panies have also located in the city. 


The greater Huntsville market has more than 600,000 affluent 
residents. Madison County is the wealthiest county in Alabama 
with an average income of $12,858, much higher than the per 
capita income of the average American, according to a recent 
survey by the U.S. Census Bureau. And those incomes continue 
to grow. 


Madison County also has the highest per capita income growth 
rate of any county in Alabama, up 82.4 % between 1979 and 1987. 
Neighboring Limestone County was second in the state with a 
growth of per capita income of 75.7%. Both of those figures are 
higher than the national average growth rate of 63.2%. 


The challenge of going beyond “space” is what this rich market- 
place offers you. A trained high-tech talent pool also continues to 
grow. All market indices are prime and positive. 


Grow with Huntsville. 


Take your products and services to new sales horizons and lift 
off to where more sales are made everyday... in The Huntsville 
Times and Huntsville News. 


The newspapers of choice because they sell for you. 


The Huntsville Times 


Huntsville News 


Represented by Newhouse Newspapers 
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Advertising control by government 


Advertisers speak out against proposed congressional bill that would 
place severe restrictions on tobacco product advertising in the U.S. 


By Debra Gersh 


Is it part of the government’s 
responsibility to protect the Ameri- 
can people, especially their children, 
from the “dangerous public health 
threat” posed by tobacce use through 
the strict regulation of tobacco adver- 
tising and promotion? 

Or, would such legislation bring 
“together in a single bill many of the 
most objectionable forms of censor- 
ship”? 

People on both sides of the tobacco 
advertising regulation issue — those 
who say tobacco advertising must be 
tightly regulated and those who say 
such action would be a gross violation 
of the free speech rights in the First 
Amendment — recenily testified 
before the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives Subcommittee on Health and 
the Environment. 

The Tobacco Control and Health 
Protection Act, H.R. 5041, was intro- 
duced by Rep. Henry Waxman (D- 
Calif.), chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Health and the Environment, 
who was joined by 23 co-sponsors. 
This bill, which was tentatively 
scheduled for a committee vote as 
E&P went to press this week, com- 
bines many of the measures included 
in tobacco legislation previously 
introduced. 

The bill essentially calls for strict 
regulation of tobacco advertising, 
including no use of human or cartoon 
figures, no tobacco product trade- 
mark logo or symbol, and no picture 
other than the picture of a single pack- 
age of the tobacco product. 

The bill also calls for a new series of 
warnings about the dangers of smok- 
ing, warnings which would be larger 
and more prominently displayed than 
those currently in use. 

In addition, the legislation would 
prohibit companies from sponsoring 
an event in the name of a tobacco 
product. 





The bill addresses a number of 
other regulatory issues as well, 
including tobacco packaging, the 
appearance of tobacco products in 
film and other entertainment media, 
and sales to minors. 

‘A major motivation for the legisla- 
tion is the continuing use of tobacco 
by children,” Waxman said in his 
opening statement at the hearing. “It 
has become increasingly clear that the 
U.S. tobacco industry has pursued a 
marketing policy dependent upon 
recruiting youthful smokers. . . 





a dangerous path.” 

DeWitt F. Helm Jr., president of 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers Inc., was one of the witnesses on 
the other side of the legislative fence, 
calling the bill “without question the 
most unconstitutional advertising 
proposal ever considered by the Con- 
gress.” 

“Let’s end this charade once and 
for all. H.R. 5041 is not about foster- 
ing truthful communication. Instead, 
it is about suppression of speech. 
H.R. 5041 creates an unprecedented 





“We cannot look to the tobacco industry for help in 
stopping the sale of tobacco products to children. 
Here government has a responsibility,” Waxman said. 





“We cannot look to the tobacco 
industry for help in stopping the sale 
of tobacco products to children. Here 
government has a responsibility,” 
Waxman said. “H.R. 5041 ensures 
that laws against the sale of tobacco to 
minors are enforced, while strength- 
ening health warning labels and pro- 
hibiting advertising which appeals to 
youth.” 

Rep. Stephen L. Neal (D-N.C.) 
urged the subcommittee to remember 
that “tobacco is as important to 
North Carolina as oil is to Texas” and 
to take into consideration the 
“decent, hardworking people” who 
depend on the production of tobacco 
products for their livelihoods. 

Although he “despises the desecra- 
tion and abuse” of the American flag, 
Neal said he voted against recent con- 
gressional moves to pass an amend- 
ment prohibiting such actions. 

“T couldn’t vote to dilute the Bill of 
Rights, even for something I hate,” 
he said, adding that the bill, which 
“rides roughshod over the First 
Amendment . . . would lead us down 





censorship scheme,” Helm said. 

Attorney Floyd Abrams of the New 
York law firm Cahill, Gordon and 
Reindel testified that the bill “simply 
ignores” the First Amendment and 
makes Congress the decision maker 
over what can be said. 

In later questioning, Abrams noted 
that banning tobacco sales would 
raise a number of constitutional 
issues aside from the First Amend- 
ment, but the fact that it is a legal 
product raises the First Amendment 
issue in this case. 

Testifying on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, legislative 
counsel Barry W. Lynn also noted 
First Amendment concerns. 

“We fear that H.R. 5041 will prove 
a de facto ban on national tobacco 
advertising and set a dangerous pre- 
cedent for the free speech of any 
advertiser whose product is contro- 
versial,” Lynn stated. “In our view, 
the constitutional principles are 
nearly identical when applied to a 
direct ban on advertising or the extra- 

(Continued on page 10) 














The American Association of 
Advertising Agencies recently pro- 
tested the fact that it had been denied 
the opportunity to testify at hearings 
July 12 for the Tobacco Control and 
Health Protection Act, which con- 
tains a number of restrictions on all 
forms of tobacco advertising and pro- 


motion. 

According to the AAAA, it did not 
receive an invitation to testify until 
Tuesday, July 10, and only after, it 
claims, “extensive pressure was 
placed on Congressman Waxman by 
members of the Energy Committee 
and outside forces.” 


The Four As was not given its own 
seat on the panel and testified in con- 
junction with the Freedom to Adver- 
tise Coalition, whose members 
include the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, the Point-of- 
Purchase Advertising Insitute, the 
Magazine Publishers of America, the 
American Advertising Federation, 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers and the Four As. 

“This is tantamount to a complete 
reversal of the principles of our judi- 
cial system,” said Hal Shoup, execu- 
tive vice president of the AAAA and 
director of the Washington office, ina 


Ad group protests exclusion at hearings 


released statement. “Congressman 
Waxman is proposing restrictions 
that would be very damaging to our 
industry, yet he is not giving us an 
adequate opportunity to voice our 
concerns. 


“Not only is he proposing legisla- 
tion to stifle commercial speech, he 
is, in the process, stifling political 
speech as well,” Shoup commented. 
“The real intent of this legislation 
must be questioned when opponents 
of the bill are not given equal rep- 
resentation at what is supposed to be 
a fact-finding hearing.” 








Control 


(Continued from page 9) 





ordinary measures heaped one on the 
other in the regulatory system to be 
imposed by H.R. 5041.” 

Echoing these sentiments was 
David Bell, president of Bozell Inc. 
and chairman of the American Adver- 
tising Federation. 

“The advertising restrictions con- 
tained in H.R. 5041 clearly and fla- 
grantly violate the free speech guar- 
antees of the First Amendment,” Bell 
noted. “It represents poor public 
policy. It constitutes a de facto ban on 
tobacco advertising and, sadly, it will 
do nothing to reduce consumption of 
tobacco or prevent smoking initiation 
by children.” 

Alan Morrision from the Public 
Citizen Litigation Group argued that 
the bill is constitutional and that most 
tobacco advertising does not contain 
useful information. 

Morrision said the bill makes the 
proposed health warnings clearer and 
more accurate and also “eliminates 
the least informative and most entic- 
ing features” of the tobacco ads. 

Noting specific displeasure with 
tobacco advertising targeted to 
minorities, Wayne County, Mich., 
commissioner and founder of the 
Coalition Against Billboard Adver- 
tising of Tobacco and Alcohol, 
Alberta Tinsley-Williams, told the 
subcommittee that the inner-city 
child is particularly vulnerable to 
visual images and campaigns that 
depict smoking as “glamorous, sexy, 
fun and healthy.” 

“Statistics show that the less-edu- 
cated, low-income minorities—par- 
ticularly African-Americans—and 
women are smoking at increasing 








’ 


rates,” she said. “Understanding 
this, the marketing tactics of the 
industry narrow their targets and con- 
tinue to further their assault.” 

Tinsley-Williams described a num- 
ber of common dengminators among 
large American cities, including: high 
concentration of billboards with 
tobacco advertisements; large con- 
centrations of poor people with a dis- 
proportionate number being African- 
Americans; lack of quality health care 
facilities; shortage of substance- 
abuse treatment centers which result 
in waiting lists of three to six months; 
low educational achievement; 
inadequate housing; an overwhelm- 
ing sense of hopelessness; an inordi- 
nate number of liquor and tobacco 
outlets; and a disproportionate num- 
ber of deaths from diseases relating to 
smoking. 

Olympic track and field gold 
medalist Carl Lewis, in a videotaped 
statement, said he is upset when “the 
people who make cigarettes try so 
hard to convince our children that 
tobacco use somehow goes hand in 
hand with good health, athletic abil- 
ity, good looks and a clean, drug-free 
lifestyle... 

“Tobacco advertising works,” 
Lewis continued. “It creates role 
models for children to emulate. As an 
athlete, I am aware that kids look up 
to me as an example, and I am very 
sensitive to that. The role models in 
cigarette ads—such as the Marlboro 
Man and the Virginia Slims woman— 
are false and very deceptive role mod- 
els. 

“Cigarettes do not make you 
macho, and they definitely do not 
help your tennis game,” Lewis 
stated. “Cigarette models are not 
heroes, and cigarette ads send the 
wrong message to our kids. We must 
eliminate these images. We must do 
away with false role models.” 





In written testimony submitted to 
the subcommittee, Dr. Michele H. 
Bloch, director of the Women vs. 
Smoking Network, noted that 
“Traditionally, tobacco advertising 
has appealed to women and girls by 
linking smoking with independence 
and autonomy, glamour, beauty, sex 
appeal and femininity. 

“Smokers are promised the sym- 
bols of freedom and success: ‘You’ve 
come a long way, baby!’ Young, 
attractive, athletic-looking women, 
who are ‘alive with pleasure,’ fill 
advertising copy. Subliminal appeals 
to weight control, using well-chosen 
words such as ‘thin,’ ‘light’ and ‘long’ 
are rampant. Packages designed in 
pastel colors are filled with ‘extra 
slim’ cigarettes. 

“Unfortunately, these strategies 
have been devastatingly effective, 
particularly with adolescent girls, 
whose focus on body image and slen- 
derness are well documented.” 

Dr. William G. Cahan, emeritus 
professor of surgery at Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College and emeritus 
attending surgeon at the Thoracic 
Service of Memorial Hospital, the 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center, testified that when he “first 
began to practice medicine, it was 
extremely rare to see a woman with 
lung cancer. Today, more women die 
from lung cancer than from any other 
form of cancer . . . There is one rea- 
son and one reason only for this 
epidemic in women—tobacco.” 

Cahan testified on behalf of the 
Coalition on Smoking or Health, 
which consists of the American 
Cancer Society, the American Heart 
Association and the American Lung 
Association. 

The Canadian government in 1988 
passed legislation banning all tobacco 
advertising and promotion, and the 
sale of cigarettes in Canada have been 
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falling, said Ken Kyle, director of 
public issues for the Canadian Cancer 
Society. 


Further, in legal challenges to the 
legislation, Kyle said the tobacco 
company plaintiffs have been forced 
to enter into evidence formerly secret 
marketing documents that show 
targeting of youth. 


In later questioning, Kyle noted 
that while the ad ban was a key, it is 
only part of many components— 
including an increased excise tax— 
leading to the reduction in cigarette 
sales in Canada. 


As to the U.S. bill, Norman F. 
Sharp, president of the Cigar Associa- 
tion of America and Pipe Tobacco 
Council, argued that cigars and pipe 
tobacco should be excluded from the 
bill, as they do not have youth appeal 





and their marketing strategies are 
aimed at an older audience. 

Others presenting testimony before 
the subcommittee included Rep. 
Richard Durbin (D-Ill.); Rep. Mel 
Levine (D-Calif.); Dr. James O. 
Mason, assistant secretary for health, 
U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services; Michael Mangano, 
deputy inspector general, Office of 
the Inspector General, Department of 
Health and Human Services; Dr. 
Holly Arkinson, member, board of 
directors, the American Heart Asso- 
ciation; Commissioner Mark Green, 
New York City Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs; Charles O. Whitley, 
senior consultant, the Tobacco Insti- 
tute; Richard Mizerski, department of 
marketing, College of Business, 
Florida State University; and Gerald 
M. Goldhaber, associate professor, 





department of communication, State 
University of New York, Buffalo. 

Co-sponsors of the legislation 
introduced by Rep. Henry Waxman 
(D-Calif.) include Representatives 
Mike Synar (D-Okla.), Bob Whittaker 
(R-Kan.), James Scheuer (D-N.Y.), 
Ron Wyden (D-Ore.), Gerry Sikorski 
(D-Minn.), Jim Bates (D-Calif.), 
Cardiss Collins (D-Ill.), Howard Niel- 
son (R-Utah), Thomas A. Luken (D- 
Ohio), Edward Markey (D-Mass.), 
Chester Atkins (D-Mass.), Richard 
Durbin (D-IIl.), Pete Stark (D-Calif.), 
Peter Visclosky (D-Ind.), Jim McDer- 
mott (D-Wash.), Lane Evans (D-III.), 
Claudine Schneider (R-R.I.), Mike 
Andrews (D-Texas), Rod Chandler 
(R-Wash.), George Crockett (D- 
Mich.), John Conyers (D-Mich.), 
Barbara Boxer (D-Calif.), and Mel 
Levine (D-Calif.) 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


Philadelphia Inquirer vice presi- 
dent and executive editor Gene 
Roberts and editorial page editor 
David Boldt will meet later this month 
with local bishops outraged by a Boldt 
op-ed column that referred to the 
Roman Catholic Church as “an un- 
American institution.” 

In a July 1 column — written as a 
defense of a controversial cartoon by 
Inquirer editorial cartoonist Tony 
Auth — Boldt argued that American 
Catholic bishops run the risk of 
“reawakening all the old religious 
prejudices” by such anti-abortion 
pressures as threats to excommuni- 
cate Catholic politicians who support 
abortion rights. 

“The bishops would revive [these 
prejudices] by giving them sub- 
stance,” Boldt wrote. “They intend 
to show that, as the organized bigots 
used to say, Catholic officials take 
orders from Rome. 

“Their efforts reflect a lack of 
understanding as to just how delicate 
the balance between church and state 
is in regard to the Catholic Church in 
America.” 

Then — in what Philadelphia’s 
archbishop and Camden, N.J.’s 
bishops say is a slur on Catholics— 
Boldt wrote the following: “The 
Roman Catholic Church, it needs to 
be remembered, is quite literally an 
un-American institution. It is not 
democratic. The church’s views on 
due process and on the status of 
women, to name just a couple of key 
issues, are sharply at odds with those 








Editors to meet with bishops over controversial op-ed piece 
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Boldt decided to write his op-ed piece after seeing this cartoon by the 


Inquirer’s Tony Auth. 


that inform the laws of American sec- 
ular society. And its principal policies 
are established by the Vatican in 
Rome.” 

The commentary drew a furious 
reaction from Philadelphia 
Archbishop Anthony J. Bevilacqua 
and Camden Bishop James T. 
McHugh. 

“This charge is an insult to 57 mil- 
lion American Catholics and an 
affront to all Americans of every 
faith,” the Church leaders said at the 
beginning of a press conference held 
in the rectory of the Cathedral Basil- 
ica of SS. Peter and Paul in Philadel- 
phia. 





“We must never forget the millions 
of Catholics who have served in the 
armed forces and the many who made 
the ultimate sacrifice to protect our 
sacred rights, which include freedom 
of speech and freedom of religion,” 
the prelates added. 

“Does Mr. Boldt have so little 
regard for their love of America that 
he callously tells them and their fami- 
lies that their church is ‘an un-Ameri- 
can institution’ ?” 

Archbishop Bevilacqua further 
accused the Inquirer editor of seeking 
to muzzle the bishops’ opposition to 
abortion. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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“I don’t want to see Mr. Boldt try- 
ing to silence us or trying in any way 
to rule out the Catholic Church as part 
of the American nation,” he said. 

For his part, Boldt said he has had 
second thoughts about the use of the 
term “un-American,” but that it was 
used in a carefully defined context. 

And he said his column in no way 
attempts to silence the Church. 

“I think [the bishops], of course, 
are perfectly within their rights [in 
holding the press conferencej,” Boidt 
said in a telephone interview. 

“They're free to speak, cajole, 
lobby, wheedle in support of their 
position. It’s at that point they ask a 
public official to choose between the 
oath of their office to the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States and 
obedience to the Church” that Boldt 
objects, he said. 

Boldt said his biggest reaction to 
the prelates’ news conference was 
“annoyance.” 

“In part I’m annoyed because they 





seem to be avoiding the issue” of 
whether Church “pressure” on pub- 
lic officials would fuel religious preju- 
dice, he said. “I was a little bit taken 
by surprise,” Boldt said. “When they 
had the press conference, I thought 
perhaps they thought that I was 
right . . . I really feel a little like Win- 
ston Churchill, who wrote of the 
‘ineffable joy of having been shot at 
and missed.’ ” 


Boldt said the bishops have not 
indicated what they want to talk to 
him and executive editor Roberts 
about. 

“Beat me,” he said. “They’ve indi- 
cated they want the opportunity to 
respond. I virtually would promise 
them we would print something if 
they want, but we don’t make that 
promise.” 

At the press conference, the pre- 
lates said they would submit a state- 
ment to the newspaper “with the 
hope that it will be printed with equal 
position and prominence” as Boldt’s 
column. 


Ironically, a response to Boldt’s 
column was published July 8 from 
another Inquirer journalist, Commen- 





tary Page editor Philip H. Joyce, who 
is a member of the paper’s editorial 


In his column Joyce lauded the 
“courageous course” of the bishops 
in “smoking out the hypocrites,” 
Catholic public officials who proclaim 
they aie personally opposed to abor- 
tion while doing nothing to stop it. 


“To me, the often-used analogy 
with slavery is a good one,” Joyce 
wrote. “It would be like a politician of 
150 years ago saying, ‘Personally, I’m 
opposed to slavery, but I wouldn’t 
impose my beliefs on others.’ Balo- 
ney. If you are opposed to something 
like slavery or abortion, you do some- 
thing about it. We’re talking about 
human lives, not motor vehicle 
codes.” 


Lost in much of the discussion was 
the reason Boldt wrote the op-ed 
piece: a May 22 cartoon that depicted 
a huge Camden Bishop McHugh, in 
full vestments and gripping a staff, 
demanding of a diminutive New 
Jersey Gov. James Florio, “Thou 
shalt take our doctrine on abortion 
and thou shalt shove it down the 
throats of all thine constituents.” 





By George Garneau 


United Press International has 
replaced its top manager and several 
veteran Washington editors and is 
shifting business and sports reporting 
to joint ventures formed with its sister 
company, Financial News Network 
Inc. 

The actions highlight Infotechnol- 
ogy Inc.’s gradual integration of its 
FNN and UPI subsidiaries. 


Joseph Taussig, who took over as 
vice chairman of the money-losing 
international news service a year ago, 
has left UPI “to pursue other busi- 
ness interests.” 

He has been replaced by John 
Berentson, who is senior executive 
vice president and chief operating 
officer for Infotech and a vice presi- 
dent of FNN. As vice chairman and 
chief operating officer, he will be 
UPI’s third boss since Infotech took 
control in 1988. 








The integration of UPI 


More managerial, editorial changes made as the news wire’s parent 
company takes steps to mesh services of its FNN subsidiary with UPI 


At the same time, a spokesman said 
Dr. Earl Brian, chairman of Infotech 
and UPI, will keep “an even closer 
hand” on UPI operations. 

In Washington staff changes, David 
Wiessler, bureau chief and a 22-year 
UPI veteran, is returning to reporting, 
as senior correspondent for UPI’s 
political action report. 





UPI’s Washington news editor, 
Arnie Sawislak, who has spent 41 of 
his 62 years with UPI, took early 
retirement and was not replaced. 

“Hearts were definitely broken and 
tears shed” over Sawislak and 
Wiessler, said one staffer, who called 
them the “institutional memory” of 
the service. 





As vice chairman and chief operating officer, he will 
be UPI’s third boss since Infotech took control in 1988. 





Wiessler was replaced by Berl 
Schwartz, 43, who was displaced as 
executive editor of the York (Pa.) 
Daily Record when it formed a joint 
operating agreement with the York 
Dispatch. Schwartz is also a former 
assistant managing editor of Scripps 
Howard News Service. 





Edgar Miller, who left as editor of 
the Oak Ridger in Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
to rejoin UPI last year, was named 
assistant managing editor-national. 
His career has included three years 
with UPI and 18 years with the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Miller replaces Michelle Mundth, 
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who was on vacation when the 
changes were announced and whose 
status was unclear. 

Relieved as assistant managing edi- 
tor-international was Richard Gross, 
50, a 22-year UPI veteran who returns 
to reporting, filling the long-vacant 
job of chief intelligence correspon- 
dent. His job was not filled. 

Changes engineered by executive 
vice president for editorial operations 
Pieter VanBennekom “will assure 
more distinctive reports,” he said. 

“I am totally convinced the media 
industry is no longer interested to the 
same degree it was in UPI as confir- 
matory agency” to duplicate AP, said 
UPI’s top news manager.’ 

UPI is “still dedicated to coverage 
of hard news,” he said, but is trying to 
build an entrepreneurial service 
“from the ground up,” and “some 
unique elements are best not done by 
UPI journalists.” 

UPI executive editor Al Rossiter 
Jr. said he was “comfortable” with 
the appointments. “Cross-fertiliza- 
tion is good for any company,” he 
said, explaining that peopie from out- 
side bring a different perspective. 

Not all agreed. 


Supplemental service? 


“Veteran people who are the soul 
of the national report are being 
ousted. We are very clearly abdicat- 





ing as a general news service and 
becoming a supplemental,” said one 
longtime staffer. 

“Absolutely not,” said VanBenne- 
kom. Shifting resources to sports and 
business “is not to signify a specialty 
line, it’s just a recognition of reality.” 

Spokesman Milt Capps said the 
joint ventures would result in more 
people contributing to the UPI report. 

UPI was expected to contribute 100 
staffers and FNN 200 to recently 
announced joint ventures: UPI Finan- 


‘cial Information Services and UPI 


SportsNews. Each would contribute 
to the UPI report. UPI’s “core edito- 
rial unit” would no longer cover 
sports or business, ceding those 
responsibilities to the joint ventures. 

In agreements for other businesses 
to supply information, UPI has con- 
tracted Maryland newsletter 
publisher BPI Inc. to provide infor- 
mation for UPI’s environmental ser- 
vice. In another, a Washington com- 
pany provides transcripts of hearings. 

In a pending deal, sources said, 
UPI has tentatively agreed to carry 
States News Service, a budget news 
service covering Washington for 
regional papers around the country, 
as part of UPI’s state reports. Stories 
would carry a joint byline. 

Such deals arouse concern among 
veterans who fear lack of control over 
such information on the UPI wire. 





Capps said “discussions” were 
under way with “a number of sup- 
pliers” and copy received from out- 
side sources is “supervised” by UPI 
staff. 

Asked about general news staffing, 
ee said cuts were possi- 

e. 

“Ultimately the market will judge 
us on the basis of our product,” Van- 
Bennekom said. “If I achieve that, 
then the body count becomes irrele- 
vant.” 

With joint ventures, UPI “has 
more editorial strength dedicated to 
its report than a year ago,” Capps 
said. 

New “editorial guidelines,” call for 
reporters to do more “enterprise” 
and “interpretation,” executives 
said, but veteran journalists neces- 
sarily understand. 

“Unique and different are the buzz- 
words, but nobody is telling us what 
that means,” one newsman said. He 
said staffers have no doubt their num- 
bers are shrinking. 

In addition, a review of sales, ser- 
vice and customer service operations 
was expected to cut an undisclosed 
number of sales jobs. 

One staffer described UPI as “wild 
with rumors,” heightened by the 
recent loss of Fox television and NBC 
as clients, the latter contributing over 
$1 million in annual revenue. 


UPI losses down, but showed a $3.3-million deficit for ’89 
Spokesman says company is now stabilized 


United Press International has cut 
losses sharply since Infotechnology 
Inc. took control two years ago, but it 
still lost $3.3 million last year. 

UPI spokesman Milt Capps said the 
second half of 1989 resulted in an 
operating profit of “several hundred 
thousand dollars” but declined to dis- 
close overall second-half results. 

Executives had predicted a small 





profit for fourth-quarter 1989. 
Revenue grew to $68 million for 
1989, $2 million higher than in 1988. 
Results compare with overall 
losses of $15 million for 1988 and $25 
million for 1987, Capps said. 
Infotechnology took control in 
March 1988 as losses were soaring 
and clients were canceling. Terms of 
the takeover from Mexican publisher 





Mario Vazquez Rafia were never dis- 
closed. 

“After 24 years we have stabilized 
the company,” Capps said. “Pros- 
pects for the company’s finances are 
bullish.” 

He described staffing as stable 
since last year but disclosed no num- 
bers and declined to release 1990 pro- 
jections. 


Tribune Co. exec fired over misappropriation of funds 


Tribune Co. marketing director 
Robert Dickey was fired after the dis- 
covery that he had misappropriated 
$900,000 in Chicago Tribune funds. 

The company said the funds were 
misappropriated between 1984 and 
1989, when Dickey was marketing 
director for the newspaper. 

Dickey, 44, was said to be cooper- 
ating in an investigation and the com- 
pany said the matter had been 
referred to the U.S. Attorney’s Office 
in Chicago. 

Tribune Co. declined to offer spe- 





cifics of the misappropriation and 
Dickey could not be reached for com- 
ment. 

A story by Chicago Tribune 
reporter James Warren, citing an 
unnamed “source familiar with the 
dismissal,” said it “apparently 
stemmed from regular payments 
made to a Chicago-based vendor.” 

This source said the payments were 
discovered during a recent company- 
wide budget review. The payments 
ceased when Dickey was promoted to 
the corporate level last November, 





the Chicago Tribune article said. 

As the newspaper’s marketing 
director, Dickey supervised the entire 
range of advertising and promotional 
activities. 

Tribune Co. said it was indemnified 
against the misappropriation by its 
insurance. The $900,000 misuse 
should not affect earnings, the com- 
pany said. 

Dickey came to the Chicago Tri- 
bune from the Tribune Co.-owned 
Orlando Sentinel, which he joined in 
December 1976. 
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VIEWPOINT 





By Tony Loynes 


Looking back, it is hard to say 
when the sea change happened, when 
the Great British Public turned on the 
Press and decided enough was 
enough. 

In fact, there are still many journal- 
ists who firmly believe that the appar- 
ent clamor for control of the British 
Press is little more than the product of 
that hot-air factory the House of 
Commons, where politicians have 
seen the opportunity to impress con- 
stituents with their concern for the 
privacy of the individual. 

What is undeniable is that the Brit- 
ish Press now faces the toughest 
crackdown on its reporting practices 
in living memory — outside, that is, 
the largely self-imposed wartime 
restraints. 





part of the government’s legislative 
program, emerged. The most signifi- 
cant sought to establish a right of 
reply for those aggrieved and a pri- 
vacy act which would reach a legal 
definition of privacy. 

The government could no longer sit 
on the sidelines and pretend that 
nothing was happening. Such was the 
head of steam building behind these 
bills that it was quite likely legislation 
would have been passed under its 
nose. A Conservative government 
which derives so much support from 
the British Press — the majority of 
national newspapers are strongly pro- 
Conservative — has seldom had the 
stomach for legislating against the 
Press. 

Then-Home Office Minister Tim 
Renton stepped in. He warned the 
Press that it was “on probation,” set 





What is undeniable is that the British Press now 
faces the toughest crackdown on its reporting 
practices in living memory — outside, that is, the 
largely self-imposed wartime restraints. 





It all began to take root in the libel 
courts where the tabloid press, most 
notably The Daily Star and The Sun, 
suffered withering defeats and mas- 
sive damages which were paid out, 
ironically, not to the little man but to 
big names such as pop star Elton John 
and author Jeffrey Archer. 

Libel juries, formed by ordinary 
men and women, ignored the exhorta- 
tion of judges to make awards on the 
basis of the perceived damage done 
and, instead, plucked ever more stag- 
gering sums out of the air which were 
clearly designed to penalize the news- 
papers involved. 

Elton John took over a million 
pounds from The Sun, Archer 
£500,000-plus from The Daily Star. 
Even small and hitherto unheard-of 
publications, a Greek shipping title 
and a stationery business magazine, 
felt the backlash with libel awards 
which made the industry gasp. 

It was not long before Parliament 
got in the act. A flurry of private mem- 
bers’ bills, proposed legislation origi- 
nating from individual MP’s and not 








up a committee of inquiry under the 
chairmanship of a leading barrister, 
Richard Calcutt, and thus spiked the 
guns of the private members’ bills 
which proceeded to be consigned to 
the parliamentary pending tray. 

It was at this point that the British 
Press awoke. It had heard all the rum- 
blings before but this was serious. 
The Press Council, an independent 
body set up and funded by the Press to 
adjudicate complaints and defend 
Press freedoms, resolved to overhaul 
itself. Newspapers appointed 
ombudsmen, many along the lines of 
the American model, and editors got 
together to establish their own codes 
of behavior to which reporters were 
required to adhere. 

For a while it all looked very prom- 
ising. Libel actions, which had been 
flooding through the courts at such a 
volume that new rules were estab- 
lished to expedite them, began to 
decline. Complaints to the Press 
Council began to reduce. Newspa- 
pers began to publish corrections and 
replies more speedily and more 





The clamor for control of the British Press 
British editor sizes up the situation 


prominently. 

In truth, there was a great deal of 
window dressing. Some newspapers, 
incapable of believing that the sword 
of Damocles was inching lower over 
their heads, carried blithely on as 
though little had happened. Certainly 
they were more circumspect about 
their dealings with the rich and 
famous, whose ability to seek legal 
redress was greater, but all this meant 
that the little man got clobbered even 
more. 

Then, with a lamentable sense of 
timing, Sunday Sport, the seamiest of 
national tabloids, talked its way to the 
hospital bed of a top television com- 
edy star, Gordon Kaye, who had been 
horribly injured in a freak gale. At 
death’s door, Kaye had not the pres- 
ence of mind to resist and the ensuing 


pictures and story, which the paper 


claimed was “a good old-fashioned 
scoop,” were splashed all over the 
pages of the paper the following Sun- 
day. 

The Calcutt Committee, still taking 
submissions from anyone with an ax 
to grind, was horrified as, to be fair, 
was the Press Council, which issued a 
stern censure of the paper. 

MP’s claimed that this incident 
illustrated the Press Council’s inabil- 
ity to exert control over the excesses 
of the Press, which was seen as being 
ever more out of step with the public 
will. 

That, at least, is a moot point. It 
remains the greatest irony that the 
newspapers which sell the most are 
those which the public is supposed to 
be most exercised about. The Sun, 
parodied by comedians and berated 
by public figures, sells over four mil- 
lion copies a day. The News of the 
World, out of the same Rupert Mur- 
doch stable, sells over five million 
copies every Sunday. If these are the 
worst examples of a Press which is 
out of step, then why does the public 
buy them in such large number? 

Hypocrisy, that great seam of 
national idiosyncrasy, is only part of 
the explanation. MP’s who have 
never been in the public bars of the 
drinking establishments in their con- 
stituencies are fond of claiming grass- 
roots knowledge. The truth is that the 
state of the Press seldom beats the 
plight of the national soccer and 
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cricket teams as a topic of barroom 
conversation. More than likely, it is 
what their daily newspaper has said 
about these two topics which forms 
the basis of conversation. 

It is worth pointing out at this stage 
that there is a wide gap between the 
national newspaper industry and its 
regional counterpart. The regional 
mornings and evenings, weeklies and 
frees, are not a part of the problem, 
however much they may be forced to 
become a part of the solution. 

Day in, week out, they report from 
a position locked into their communi- 
ties. Blatant invasions of privacy 
would be self-defeating since they 
would very rapidly get a reputation 
which would damage sale. It would be 
unkind to suggest that this is the only 
reason that they do not indulge in the 
dangerous methods employed by 
some of their national counterparts— 
it is one reason. 

Nevertheless, when it came, the 
Calcutt Committee recommendations 
hit home with the pervasiveness of a 
12-bore shotgun. No one escaped. 
The Press had 18 months to disband 
the Press Council and come up with a 
Press Complaints Commission 
which, while funded by the industry, 
would be made up of a wide cross 
section of worthies. “Do this or there 
will be legislation for a statutory 
body” was the threat. 

In addition, three new criminal 
offenses were recommended to pro- 
tect privacy and to place wider 
restrictions on court reporting. The 
legal waiver, by which complainants 
sacrificed their right to take legal 
action if appearing before the Press 
Council, was to be abandoned. 
Courts, it was proposed, could grant 
injunctions and award compensation 
against newspapers which flouted the 
new code. 

“Draconian” was the fairly univer- 
sal, immediate response from the 
industry. Cooler heads waited and 
offered a measured response which 
suggested that, by a process of negoti- 
ation, the recommendations could be 
lived with and that this would be bet- 
ter than legislation. 

Some disagreed. The Guild of Brit- 
ish Newspaper Editors, the most 
active lobbying organization on the 
editorial side, claimed that, if this 
were self-regulation, then it might be 
better to let the government do its 
worst. 

“At first sight, it seems that Cal- 
cutt’s idea of self-regulation is to fit 
the Press out with a straitjacket and 
invite us to do up our own straps,” 
said the Guild’s chairman Ian Beales, 
editor of the Western Daily Press. 

If the government’s hope had been 
to avoid having to legislate, then it 








was preciously close to being hoisted 
with its own petard. A statutory Press 
Complaints Commission sounded to 
most much like the British Labour 
Party’s manifesto commitment to a 
statutory Press Commission which it 
is pledged to introduce in the event 
that the party seizes power at the next 
election. 





Calcutt back in the government’s 
face. We could sit on our dignity and 
tell the ‘get tough with the Press’ 
lobby that it was right all along. That 
would put the clock back a year, a 
year in which the Press has largely 
neutralized the get-tough lobby. The 
dogs are sleeping. They will never go 
away, but at least we have a chance to 





What they must not do is allow free and legitimate 
reporting to be so neutralized that rogues and crooks, 
charlatans and fraudsters have a charter to avoid that 
central duty of the Fourth Estate, which is to expose 


and reveal. 





National newspaper editors were 
more concerned about the proposed 
criminal legislation. Today editor 
David Montgomery observed, “The 
committee said it did not want to cur- 
tail freedom of expression, but it 
would make criminal three things 
which would restrict the activities of 
genuine investigative journalism.” 

The editor of The Times, Simon 
Jenkins, writing in journalism’s news- 
paper, U.K. Press Gazette, had a 
more measured response. This was 
not surprising since he had been a 
member of the Calcutt Committee. 
The Press had shown in the last year, 
he said, that it could regulate itself 
better. 

“Of course the Press could throw 


Valassis prepares pro-coupon campaign 


Valassis Inserts is gearing up to 
distribute to client newspapers its 
second round of public service ads 
aimed at getting consumers to use 
more coupons. 

The camera-ready ads promoting 
coupon use are part of a multimedia 
public relations blitz that also 
includes letters to Valassis client 
newspapers encouraging them to run 
articles about coupon use, audio and 
video releases to broadcast outlets 
and coupon contest tie-ins with local- 
market talk shows. 

“This is really the first time our 
company has addressed consumers as 
one of its publics,” explained Valas- 
sis public relations specialist Kathy 
Backus, noting that the company pre- 
viously focused its message on its 
main public, its clients. 

The Livona, Mich.-based free- 
standing insert company began the 
campaign with letters from Valassis 
president and chief executive offi- 
cer David A. Brandon to client 
publishers. The papers’ national 








let them lie,” he cautioned. 

Since then — silence. Caucuses of 
editors and proprietors have met to 
consider a studied response. They 
will sacrifice the Press Council. It is a 
fair bet they will agree to establish and 
fund the Press Complaints Commis- 
sion. 

What they must not do is allow free 
and legitimate reporting to be so neu- 
tralized that rogues and crooks, char- 
latans and fraudsters have a charter to 
avoid that central duty of the Fourth 
Estate, which is to expose and reveal. 
Parliament, it seems, cares little for 
that. 





(Loynes is editor and publisher of 
the U.K. Press Gazette.) 


advertising managers were carbon- 
copied. 

With the letters came a release 
headlined, “No such thing as free 
money? Try coupons,” which pre- 
sented figures and extolled the virtues 
of coupon use. 

Some newspapers ran the release 
text verbatim in the form of a PSA, 
while others pulled statistics to 
develop their own stories about cou- 
pon use. 

“We received tons and tons of 
calls” from newspapers, Backus said, 
adding that some mentioned a desire 
for generic PSAs. 

So Valassis created a series of 
generic camera-ready PSAs — three 
broadsheet-sized and three for 
tabioids — which it mailed to the 
newspapers. 

The ads were used in-house by a 
number of papers, many of which 
dropped their own logos into them. 

“We're in this business together,” 
Valssis’ director of media relations 

(Continued on page 42) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


A Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
reporter says he has been fired for 
pursuing the story of a local television 
news program’s involvement in a gov- 
ernment raid on illegal alien construc- 
tion workers. 

Rob Huesca, 31, said his efforts to 
bring the story to light — which 
included free-lancing a story for the 
Los Angeles Times — led to his firing 
July 2 by Dispatch editor Robert B. 
Smith. 

In a telephone interview, Smith 
declined to discuss the firing, saying it 
was a personnel issue. 

In a July 3 letter to Huesca, editor 
Smith said Huesca had been termi- 
nated because, during a discussion 
about the situation, Huesca had 
refused Smith’s “direct work order” 
to stop taking notes of the conversa- 
tion. 





Controversy in Columbus 


Reporter’s firing raises journalistic questions 


This is how WCMH-TV reporter 
Jim Schroeder explained the genesis 
of the raid in a broadcast: “Today’s 
raid culminates a five-week investiga- 
tion that started with an anonymous 
phone cali to Newswatch 4,” 
Schroeder told viewers. 

“We checked it out,” he con- 
tinued, “and found dozens of workers 
who looked Mexican and spoke no 
English. A few days later, INS agents 
from Cleveland came to Channel 4 to 
view the tape. Based on that and 
information from other sources, they 
obtained the search warrants for 
today’s raid.” 

What Schroedet’s introduction 
does not make explicit is that the INS 
was contacted by the station about 
the alleged illegal aliens on the work- 
site. It was then they asked to see the 
videotape. 

In a telephone interview with E&P, 
tv reporter Schroeder said he called 





at that point.” 


“You again refused the work order to stop taking 
notes to quote me. Your employment was terminated 





“You were warned that if you 
refused the work order you would be 
terminated,” Smith wrote. “You 
again refused the work order to stop 
taking notes to quote me. Your 
employment was terminated at that 
point. Insubordination and refusal to 
follow a direct work order are serious 
violations of company policy.” 

However, Huesca says there is a 
different reason he was fired after 
working for two years as combined 
editorial assistant and general assign- 
ment reporter for a zoned suburban 
edition. 

Huesca traces the firing back to a 
June 19 raid on a construction site by 
agents of the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service. Eleven undocu- 
mented workers were arrested in the 
raid. 

As, he says, the paper’s only Span- 
ish-speaking reporter, he asked to 
cover the arrests. 

Huesca says he quickly discov- 
ered, however, there was another 
story in the raid. 








the government agency because “I 
was trying to verify whether there 
was a Story there. In my mind, I went 
to the experts.” 

Huesca says he was told by editors 
to keep the story tight and combine 
accounts of both the arrest and the tv 
station’s involvement. 

To his disappointment, any men- 
tion of WCMH’s involvement was 
edited out. 

Huesca complained and in a tele- 
phone interview said he was told 
“that I had overreacted, that I’m not 
the quote, unquote, ‘Hispanic’ 
reporter and I shouldn’t think I would 
be getting stories about Hispanics.” 

He says the story idea was also 
rejected by the paper’s tv columnist. 

Huesca then decided to tell the 
story on a free-lance basis. 

Hispanic Link, a weekly newslet- 
ter, published a short account in its 
July 2 edition. 

On June 27, the Los Angeles Times 
published Huesca’s article — with 
his byline and the identification, 





“Huesca is a staff writer for the 
Columbus Dispatch” — about reac- 
tion from area journalists and His- 
panics to the tv station’s actions. 
Huesca said he did most of the work 
for the story and wrote it on a day off. 

When the Dispatch learned of the 
Times story, which also moved on the 
Los Angeles Times-Washington Post 
news wire, Huesca says he was called 
in to a meeting and chastised by metro 
editor Gerald Tebben, who told him 
the article was “unprofessional, 
biased and a violation of media eth- 
ics.” 

According to Huesca’s account, 
the story was deemed unprofessional 
because the Dispatch forbids free- 
lance work in “competing” publica- 
tions and without permission of the 
editor or managing editor. 

The Times story was called biased 
and unethical because it had not 
quoted anyone from the Dispatch, 
Huesca says he was told. 

“IT wanted to expand the Los 
Angeles Times story for the Columbia 
Journalism Review or one of the other 
trade magazines, and I decided that 
Tebben was probably right in sug- 
gesting that I get editor Smith’s per- 
spective in why we, the local paper, 
did not run with a story that was later 
picked up nationally,” Huesca wrote 
in a letter to E&P. 

During a meeting with Smith, 
Huesca said, the reporter asked why 
the paper didn’t cover the story. At 
the same time, he began to take notes. 

“He said, ‘You’re not going to 
quote me, are you?’ and I said, ‘I 
might.’ He jumped out of his chair and 
yelled, ‘Out! Out! You’ re off the pay- 
roll. I'll see to it you’re done. Clean 
out your desk,’ ” Huesca said. 

Huesca indicated he may take legal 
action for wrongful dismissal. 

The firing will also be questioned in 
a letter to the Dispatch that the 
National Association of Hispanic 
Journalists is drafting, said Alan 
Acosta, the Los Angeles Times assis- 
tant hiring editor who chairs NAHJ’s 
issues committee. 

Acosta emphasized the letter will 
seek an explanation of the story 
“because we’ve heard only one side, 
Rob’s side.” 

Still, Acosta added, “It’s disheart- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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By Staci D. Kramer 


Norman Pearlstine, managing edi- 
tor of the Wall Street Journal, had 
a dour message for journalists gathered 
in Charlotte, N.C., to attend the 
recent national conference of Investi- 
gative Reporters & Editors (IRE). 

Pearlstine, whose comments fol- 
lowed an awards ceremony for the 
best investigative projects in 1989, 
said it would be easy to think that the 
future for investigative reporting is 
“very secure.” 

However, he declared, “I am really 
here to tell you that I think the 1990s 
are going to be the most difficult 
period that those of us who are inter- 
ested in pursuing investigative 
reporting have ever been through.” 

One of the most important reasons 
is “the continued gobbling up of 
newspapers across the country by 
chains, particularly by publicly held 
chains,” Pearlstine said, citing an 
“especially compelling” article on 
the topic written by former Wall 
Street Journal reporter Jonathan 
Kwitny. 

The article, which appeared in the 
June issue of the Washington Jour- 
nalism Review, described the Wall 
Street Journal as possibly the only 
newspaper that will tough out the cur- 
rent advertising slump without harm- 
ing the quality of the paper. 

Even so, in a sidebar, Kwitny took 
the Journal to task for cutting corners 
on travel, comparing a trip he was 
sent on in 1969 with one he was told 
not to take in 1988. 

In an interview, Pearlstine said 
Kwitny’s recollections have “a 
Rashoman quality” and that his own 
memories of 1969 were of “the place 
being far tighter on money then it is 
today.” 

Quoting the late Henry Luce, who 
said, “While publishing is a business, 
journalism really is not,” Pearlstine 
stated that the conflict is particularly 
true of investigative journalism. 

“As operating margins are 
decreasing, the pressure on 
publishers and internal editors is 
gaining every day and is going to be 
greater than anything that I think 
many of us have ever seen.” 

While farrily-owned newspapers 





(Kramer is a free-lance writer.) 








Investigative reporting in the 90s 
Wall Street Journal managing editor sees tough times ahead 


and companies with two classes of 
stock, such as Dow Jones & Co., the 
publisher of the Wall Street Journal, 
might be in a better position for now, 
Pearlstine added: “As time goes on, I 
think that the financial pressures that 
all of you see in your newsroom and 
the kinds of budget restraints that 
have come up so far will be one of the 
things that you might have to deal 
more heavily with than you ever did 
before.” 

The drive to increase profit margins 
is not the only obstacle for investiga- 
tive reporting, he cautioned, offering 
the changing attitude of advertisers 
toward print as another problem. 





Declining readership, increasing 
distrust of the press, and the legal 
climate place other obstacles in the 
journalist’s path, Pearlstine declared. 

Studies show “that the reader 
appetite for any word is declining 
quickly and that the reader appetite 
for the iengthy investigative piece is 
going even faster and even further.” 

For instance, he explained, the 
Journal’s surveys indicate that some 
90% of its readers do not read past the 
jump on the three in-depth front-page 
articles. 

Pearlstine said the numbers are still 
high enough to continue offering the 
articles, but added, “It is a sobering 





“1 am really here to tell you that | think the 1990s are 
going to be the most difficult period that those of us 
who are interested in pursuing investigative reporting 


have ever been through.” 





Pearlstine said he has always been 
proud of his ability to tell advertisers 
that they should not ever buy an ad 
thinking it will influence the editorial 
product. 

“What we are seeing now, though, 
is a very big change in the media 
business — and I use the word “busi- 
ness” intentionally — in that adver- 
tisers are finding many different ways 
besides traditional news publications 
to reach [consumers] in a more per- 
manent form than anything we have 
ever seen before and to reach them 
quite directly.” 

He said Whittle Publications’ series 
of magazines available only in doc- 
tors’ offices is a good example of the 
new alternatives and predicted that 
more custom publishing will follow. 

“That’s a legitimate business. It is 
not journalism, but it is publishing.” 

Comparing custom publishing with 
dog food that has to have some taste 
but must be sufficiently bland for the 
dog to eat it, Pearlstine said, “the 
response in an awful lot of newsrooms 
is really to try and come with products 
that are equally inoffensive for the 
purchaser of a publication.” 

The search for blandness will place 
even more pressure on those who 
practice investigative reporting, he 
added. 





kind of number when a reporter 
comes in and says that this 8,000- 
word piece absolutely must run.” 

Investigative journalists also face a 
growing general public distrust of the 
press, he believes. 

“Whereas we like to think of 
ourselves as a safeguard of values and 
a representative of the public, 
increasingly we are seeing surveys 
that suggest the public feels very dif- 
ferently about us.” 

A large portion of that ill will stems 
from “very powerful organizations 
truly dedicated to undermining the 
credibility of publications, and partic- 
ularly investigative reporting.” 

Pearlstine drew a laugh when he 
brought up yet another subject “that 
you all know about” that threatens 
the business: lawyers. 

“There are several hundred thou- 
sand of them in the United States, not 
including people such as myself [who 
have degrees but don’t practice law]. 
Some days it feels like there are more 
lawyers than people.” 

Then the laughter died when he 
continued. Drawing on his own 
experience, he said libel litigation is 
slowing down for now. 

“But there are going to be new 
theories of law developing over the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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By Adam Schefter 


Craig Lynch is blind. 

He is easily spotted at his working 
ground: high school sporting events in 
the Chicago area. He is the man 
wearing the old blue snorkel jacket, 
with fur as scruffy as an old stuffed 
animal. The man always smiling and 
joking, not the first wrinkle on the 
shiniest face you ever saw. The man 
with the thinning side-parted hair, 
hair that shows the sides beginning to 
gray. A gray that matches his eyes. 

He sits close to the action with 
everything he needs for work: A 
beaten-up Sony wallet-sized radio 
allows him to listen to the game, if 
there happens to be a school radio 
station. A tattered blue strapped 
pouch dangles from his right forearm. 
The pouch contains a blue binder 
filled with pages of information he has 
typed in braille, his own sort-of media 
guide. If he could find one to escort 
him that day, there is usually a friend 
to tell him what is happening during 
the game. 





The sportswriter who happens to be blind 


Craig Lynch has been covering high school sports 
for the Chicago Sun-Times for the past decade 


keeping a running total in his mind. 

When the game ends, he double- 
checks his calculations at the scorer’s 
table. 

“All right. For Foreman we have 
Smith with 23 points, 19 coming in the 
second half,” Lynch will say, begin- 
ning to rattle off the list, his fingertips 
gently tapping his forehead. 
“Vauthers with 12, 10 in the first 
quarter. For Taft, Martin was the only 
double scorer with 10.” 

The scorekeeper’s eyes widen 
untii, finally, when Craig finishes, the 
scorekeeper whispers, as if he had 
just seen a ghost, “Right.” 

Craig says “thanks” in his raspy 
voice, flashes his warm smile, and is 
escorted away to interview players 
and coaches. He records some 
quotes, processes the information, 
and finds a phone to call the Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

The next day, when the Sun-Times 
appears on people’s doorsteps, the 
story in the prep sports sections 
begins: “Foreman’s 13th straight vic- 
tory Wednesday may have earned the 





“The games are the easy part. The preparation and 
the arranging to get there and the traveling, that’s the 
hard part, but sports is the thing | know best, the 
thing | have the most success with.” 





At the high school, he sits near the 
scorekeeper, the fingers on his left 
hand jumping up and down, pressing 
against his face, the fingers on his 
right hand gliding back and forth, 
scanning his braille charts. 

He squints when he hears the PA 
announcer call a play’s results. Or 
puts down his binder to grab the radio 
when the crowd noise gets too over- 
bearing. 

If the game is close in the last 
moments, someone delivers him play- 
by-play while he uses his stylus to 
record the action, which is the reason 
he enjoys blowouts so much. They 
are his day at the beach, his chance to 
relax, but always, as the game pro- 
gresses, he adds up the statistics, 





(Schefter is a free-lance writer.) 








Hornets the respect they were seek- 
ing in the Red-North [division]... ” 

The byline reads: Craig Lynch. 
Craig Lynch is a sportswriter. And, 
says his editor Taylor Bell, “Craig is a 
sportswriter who happens to be blind, 
not a blind sportswriter.” 

Lynch has been a “full-time 
stringer” with the Sun-Times since 
September of 1979, when he took 
game results over the phone. On a 
February afternoon in 1981 Bell 
needed someone to cover a regional 
final basketball game and, when 
Lynch heard, he brushed his stack of 
papers aside. Lynch remembers the 
game like most remember their first 
Kiss. 

“Overtime with Timothy Christian 
beating Walther Lutheran by a 
point,” he recalls, without batting an 





eyelash. 

The truth is, the deskwork — 
answering the phones, typing out sta- 
tistics, handing them to someone 
else — was more difficult. Now, 10- 
and-a-half years later, high school 
sports still fill his week, leaving only 
Mondays free to take those afternoon 
naps he likes. That is also because 
Lynch is the sports director for a 
radio station of a small college in 
River Grove, Ill., announcing the 
sports news two times daily at 7:55 
a.m. and again at 8:55, news he him- 
self gets from the radio. 

Understand, Lynch, 40, has always 
led a busy schedule, ever since grow- 
ing up as the son of a Milwaukee-St. 
Paul railroad employee. When he was 
sent to blind sleep-away camps, he 
complained they were boring. He par- 
ticipated, at age 11, in the Chicago 
YMCA’s first swimming-for-the- 
blind program. He tried out for the 
wrestling team at Foreman High 
School his senior year, but did not 
make the team. 

When, in 1972, he graduated from 
Triton College, in River Grove, Ill.— 
the same college he now announces 
sports news for — with a degree in 
English and secondary education, he 
wanted to be a teacher. Teaching 
jobs, however, were scarce. He 
couldn’t find one. He gravitated to the 
newspaper industry as a phone solici- 
tor for the Chicago Tribune. “But 
being hung up on got pretty old,” he 
remembers. 

So in April of 1973 he called Pioneer 
Press, in Elmwood Park, Ill. He 
wanted to be a sports reporter. 

“I thought I wouldn’t mention I 
was blind when I called, but I said, 
‘Look, I don’t want to waste my time 
or yours. I’m blind but I think I can 
help.’ ” 

They agreed. He covered high 
school sports for three years before 
going to work for Triton College’s 
sports information department, writ- 
ing press releases, and then he called 
Bell. 

“I like covering sports,” Lynch 
asserts. “The games are the easy 
part. The preparation and the arrang- 
ing to get there and the traveling, 
that’s the hard part, but sports is the 
thing I know best, the thing I have the 
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most success with. I don’t know what 
I'd do without it.” 

Lynch prepares for the basketball, 
football or baseball games as much as 
the coaches themselves. He calls 
each coach before gameday to com- 
pile the players’ heights, weights, and 
season totals, anything pertinent to 
the game. He then unfolds his gold- 
colored ruler-sized slate, places a 
piece of braille paper down, and 
clamps the slate on the paper. He 
punches dots with a stylus, transfer- 
ring all the information from his mem- 
ory to the paper. For this baskcvoall 
season alone, he has three thick blue 
binders, binders that any student 
would loathe carrying in his knap- 
sack. ’ 

Next, he coordinates transporta- 
tion. Lynch relies chiefly on two 
friends and his wife Ann, an adminis- 
trative assistant at Evanston Hospi- 
tal, to transport him to games. Other- 
wise, which is usually two times a 
week, Lynch is on his own. He will 
walk north from his home on Parkside 
Avenue on Chicago’s West Side to 
Belmont Street. There, someone 
guides him to the eastbound bus stop 
on the corner of Central Avenue, in 
front of the Baskin Robbins, or to the 
westbound bus stop on the corner of 
Major Avenue, in front of the Wal- 
greens. 

He admits that every once in a 
while, people accidentally mislead 
him and show him to the westbound 
bus when he means to go eastbound. 

“It’s just part of the territory,” he 
says. “Ill bet you’ve received wrong 
directions in your life too.” 

Confesses Paul Sullivan, sports 
reporter for the Tribune: “The whole 
thing is incomprehensible to me. | 
don’t know how he remembers every- 
thing and how he gets to the games 
alone. That’s the killer part with Chi- 
cago’s buses. I could never do it and, 
whenever I see him, I go right up to 
him and say, ‘Well look who it is. It’s 
my personal idol.’ ” 

Since Lynch has reported primarily 
on the same dozen schools since he 
started, he has got to know the 
schools and the coaches quite well. 

Four years ago, Proviso West High 
School basketball coach Lowell 
Lucas was scouting a St. Joseph-Gor- 
don Tech basketball game, sitting 
inconspicuously in the top row of the 
bleachers. At halftime, when he went 
to buy popcorn, he saw Craig calling 
in a halftime update. Lucas tiptoed up 
to Craig and tapped him on the shoul- 
der. 

“Hey, Craig.” ; 

“Hey Lowell,” Craig answered 
immediately. 

Lucas did a double take. “How’d 
you know it was me? ” 








“I never forget a voice.” 

It is the memory that most report- 
ers drool over. Tribune stringer 
Michael Marsh has observed, “I’ve 
seen a lot of guys out there and he’s 
one of the best. The man always gets 
everything right.” 

Well, that is not exactly true. Dur- 
ing the first week of the basketball 
season in 1987, he covered an Oak 
Park-Fenwick basketball game which 
was not decided until the final 
moments. Oak Park’s coach substi- 
tuted his sixth man, Ed Gad, for his 
brother Mike but no one told Craig 
and when Ed went on to shoot the 
winning free throws, Craig reported it 
was Mike. It is the only error in nine 
years he or his sports editor recalls. 

Bell never worries about the quality 
of Lynch’s work, or assigning him fo 
an important game. If anything, Bell 
admits, he takes Lynch’s work for 
granted. 

“Craig does a better job than guys 
with sight,” Bell remarked. “I know 
when someone does and doesn’t do 
the job and he’s so thorough and con- 
scientious and well-prepared that, 
one way or another, he gives you the 
highlights and he gives you the story. 

“Sometimes I’m a little hard. Like 
during football season, I'll expect a 
call at 11:15, with a story, even 
though the game ended at 11. I forget 


that he has to find the locker: 


room, get the quotes, make it back 
across the field, find a phone, and call 
in a story. The only reason I forget is 
that he always comes through. You 
know, we still have Neanderthals on 
the sports desk who think, a blind 
person? How could he really do 
this?” 

It is true that Lynch, if he had his 
choice, would rather cover baseball. 

“It’s the game I know best,” he 
says. “I know it quite well. I know 
how it should be played. My ques- 
tions to the players and coaches are 
better. The game goes on in a pitch- 
by-pitch sequence, not like’ the other 
sports where so many things can hap- 
pen. I can sit behind homeplate, hear 
the umpire easily, hear the hit, hear 
the field.” 

Perhaps that is why he enjoys sit- 
ting in Wrigley Field’s bleachers so 
much. Lynch has had a bleacher seat 
for 60 games a year since he attended 
his first Cub game in May of 1955, a 
doubleheader against Willie Mays 
and the champion New York Giants. 
He sits with his radio tuned to WGN, 
rooting for the Cubbies. He is such an 
ardent supporter that in the play 
Bleacher Bums, a story of eight die- 
hard Cub fans, the blind fan Greg is 
based on Craig. 

“Craig is the quintessential Cub 
fan,” says Richard Fire, one of the 





play’s original writers. “He’s knowl- 
edgeable. He knows statistics, and, in 
a way, he sees the game better than 
the rest of the fans.” 

That is the truly incomprehensible 
part about the whole thing. Like any 
other person born blind, Lynch has 
never seen anything in this world — 
not a green baseball diamond or the 
sun setting or even his wife’s smiling 
face — but the wonderful thing is, he 
can joke about it. Lucas once 
approached Lynch and said, “You 
know, you have a beautiful wife.” 
Lynch smiled and answered with his 
usual sarcasm, “No, I don’t know. 
I’ve never seen her.” 

“I can wonder what it’s like to 
see,” he stated, pursing his lips. “It 
would make my job easier, my life 
easier, but this is more of an inconve- 
nience than a handicap. At least I’m 
not crippled, or deaf. That would 
really be tough. I would be socially 
disabled and not able to converse with 
anyone.” 

Besides, he has other things to 
worry about. He can’t be bothered 
with such inconveniences. He has to 
worry about writing stories and com- 
ing up with punchy leads, something 
Lynch confesses he has a hard time 
doing because, generally, he is not a 
creative person. 

Yet, on Thursday, Jan. 25, there 
was an article sitting in the upper-left 
hand corner of Page 96 of the Sun- 
Times, from the sportswriter who 
happens to be blind. The lead read: 
“Foreman’s 13th straight victory 
Wednesday may have earned the 
Hornets the respect they were seek- 
ing in the Red-North. Foreman (14-1, 
5-0) jumped to a 12-0 lead and never 
looked back in a 64-44 upset of host 
Taft.” 

That seems just perfect. Because 
neither did Craig Lynch. 


News groups turn 
documents over 
to investigators 


Southam Newspaper Group and 
North Shore Free Press Ltd. have 
turned over documents to Canada’s 
Bureau of Competition policy as part 
of an antitrust investigation of Lower 
Mainland Publishing Ltd. 

Lower Mainland was formed in 
May when the two companies merged 
their community papers around Van- 
couver. 

Southam, which owns the morning 
and afternoon papers in Vancouver, 
has said there will be “no interaction 
whatsoever” between the Vancouver 
dailies and Lower Mainland’s week- 
lies. 
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By M.L. Stein 


The momentum of local and state 
recycling bills masks a “hidden 
agenda” by which legislators see a 
long-sought opportunity to regulate 
the press, a Tribune Co. lawyer has 
warned the newspaper industry. 

Regulation is “something legisla- 
tors would love to do and have been 
unable to do in the past because of the 
constitutional issue involved,” 
observed Joseph P. Thornton, the 
company’s senior counsel/newspa- 
pers. 

Speaking at the recent Interna- 
tional Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion conference in San Francisco, 
Thornton noted that about 20 states 
have passed laws requiring the use of 
recycled newsprint in one form or 
another. He compared the legislators’ 
approach to the statutes with the gov- 
ernment’s control of broadcasting 
because the airwaves are a scarce 
medium. 

“For us it’s newsprint and ink, and 
legislators are seizing on that as the 
vehicle to impose restrictions on the 
press that would not otherwise pass 
constitutional muster,” Thornton 
stated. “They do this in part because 
they hate the things we print.” 

Instead of handwringing by news- 
papers, Thornton urged action, con- 
tending, “Too many of us have not 
taken the time to get involved in the 
issue, and too many of us have not 
bothered to talk with other people in 
the building about how we need to 
work together as a team.” 

Editorials and stories about the 
landfill problem are not enough, the 
speaker said. There also must be a 
strong commitment by publishers to 
address the landfill shortage and 
become “part of the solution,” he 
added. 

Publishers can start by taking 
responsibility within their own news- 
papers, bringing up the fact that recy- 
cling legislation is a genuine threat to 
press freedom, Thornton counseled. 

He urged company executives to 
read local ordinances and legislative 
recycling bills carefully because their 
complex definitions are “terribly 
important.” 








“Whether the ordinance is based 
on a percentage of tons consumed on 
an annual basis or recycled fiber con- 
tent of total tonnage makes all the 
difference in the world when you're 
trying to determine whether your 
paper complies with or could ever 
achieve the goal that is set forth,” 
Thornton observed. 

Recycling bills, he continued, often 
contain “insidious” fine print that 
must be carefully examined for its 
threat to a free press. 





Hidden agenda? 


Newspaper lawyer sees recycling bills as way legislators can 
achieve their ‘long-sought’ opportunity to regulate the press 


He also claimed the rash of recy- 
cling ordinances, although popular, 
do not truly address the landfill issue. 

“I find an awful lot of dishonesty in 
this area when I’m working with leg- 
islative bodies and with the environ- 
mental lobby,” Thornton remarked. 

“Challenge legislators who would 
otherwise do the popular thing. Most 
of all, you need to promote whatever 
it is you are doing in the recycling 
arena so newspapers will come to see 
newspapers as part of the solution and 





“For us it’s newsprint and ink, and legislators are 
seizing on that as the vehicle to impose restrictions 
on the press that would not otherwise pass 
constitutional muster . .. They do this in part because 
they hate the things we print.” 





Thornton cited a Florida statute in 
which the fine for violation is 10¢ a 
ton, with credit back for each 
recycled newspvint ton. 

That did not seem so bad at first, he 
related, but recently Florida 
publishers discovered that in 1992 10¢ 
a ton becomes 50¢ a ton. 

In his own bailiwick of Chicago, he 
went on, a local ordinance will ban 
plastic bags [used by the Chicago 
Tribune] in 1992. 

The right response to such laws, 
Thornton advised, is “not to sit there 
and rail, but to get involved. Be part 
of the task force to educate the alder- 
men about the harm they’re about to 
wreak on society.” 

This is what the Tribune is doing in 
keeping with its resolve to “jump in 
early whenever there is a threat, 
locally or ona state or national level,” 
he said. 

Thornton questioned the motives 
of what he termed the “environmen- 
tal lobby” and legislators. 

“It’s not plainly simple to identify 
the good guys and bad guys in this 
fight,” he explained. “I don’t think 
the ‘save the tree’ issue is as genuine 
as most people feel.” 

What is overlooked, Thornton said, 
is that reforestation replaces two 
trees for every one cut down. 





not the root of the landfill problem.” 

Another panelist on the recycling 
issue, Tonda F. Rush, ANPA vice 
president/industry affairs, said it is a 
bit early to talk about a “landfill cri- 
sis,” pointing out that several states 
have another 10 to 20 years of landfills 
and “miles of space to put new ones.” 

She also noted that newspapers, 
which produce about 8% of the solid 
waste stream, are first on the recy- 
cling list for many communities 
because they are the easiest target. 

The newspapers’ side of the story is 
that they already are being recycled at 
a better-than-35% rate, Rush said, 
adding: “We are the most recycled 
print medium .. . and we were last 
year when you began hearing so much 
about recycling. Go sell that to your 
customers.” 

Rush agreed with Thornton’s 
theory of the revenge motive in recy- 
cling legislation. 

“The potential for political abuse of 
these laws became apparent when we 
began to see bill sponsors push for 
these mandatory laws as a way for 
getting back at newspapers that they 
believed had unfairly written about 
them,” she declared, naming Wiscon- 
sin as an example. 

To offset governmental interfer- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








ROBERTO SUAREZ, associate publisher of The 
Miami Herald and publisher of El Nuevo Herald, has 
assumed additional duties as president of The Miami 


Herald Publishing Co. 


Publisher David Lawrence Jr. announced that Phil 
deMontmollin, president and general manager the 
past five years, has resigned after holding advertising 
positions with the Herald beginning in the ‘60s. He 
continues to be involved in marketing projects for the 
parent company, Knight-Ridder Inc. 


Suarez, president and general manager of K-R’s 
Charlotte Observer in 1978-87, was brought to Miami 
to help launch El Nuevo Herald, the Spanish-lan- 
guage daily. With his family, Suarez had fled 
Havana in 1961 as a political refugee and he started 
at the Herald as a part-time mailer and moved up to 
controller of a K-R subsidiary. 





MARCUS ELIASON, London news 
editor for the Associated Press since 
1988, has been named the bureau 
chief in Jerusalem. 

He succeeds NICOLAS B. TATRO, 
who is on leave as a journalism fellow 
sponsored by the National Endow- 
ment of the Humanities at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Eliason joined AP in Tel Aviv in 
1968 and worked in Israel 14 years, 
including assignments as Jerusalem 
correspondent and Tel Aviv news edi- 
tor. He also was with the AP in Paris 
in 1978 to 1980 and in London since 
1984. Prior to AP he was a reporter for 
the Jerusalem Post. 


Also, SUE Cross, Associated Press 
news editor for two years in Dallas, is 
the newly named news editor in Chi- 
cago. 

A native of Cleveland and a gradu- 
ate of Ohio State University, she has 
been with AP since 1983 and assigned 
to Columbus, Toledo, and then 
Juneau from 1986 to 1988, when she 
moved to Dallas. 


Eva M. PARZIALE, AP news editor 
in Columbia , S.C., since March 1989, 
was named assistant chief of bureau 
in Kansas City. 

Parziale, a native of Euclid, Ohio, 
with an undergraduate degree from 
Bowling Green State University, 
joined AP in San Francisco in 1984, 
earned a master’s degree in journal- 
ism at Columbia University and 
returned to AP in Miami in 1985. Two 
years later she became correspondent 
in charge of the Portland, Maine, 
bureau. 





JOE DISTELHEIM, assistant to the 
executive editor of the Detroit Free 
Press the past four years, moved to 
the Anniston (Ala.) Star as executive 
editor on July 9. 

He began his journalism career 25 
years ago as a Wilmington News- 
Journal reporter following graduation 
from Northern Illinois University. 

Awarded a Knight Fellowship at 
Stanford University in 1985-86, Dis- 
telheim had been a metro editor and 
executive sports editor of the Char- 
lotte Observer and a sports editor of 
the Free Press before becoming assis- 
tant to the executive editor. 


* * * 


ESRIN GOZUKIZIL has been named 
research manager by Sawyer Fergu- 
son Walker Co. Inc., newspaper rep- 
resentatives. 

Gozukizil was an assistant account 
executive for Simmons Market 
Research Bureau and before that, 
media coordinator for Product Mov- 
ers. 


* * * 


DANIEL LYNCH, managing editor/ 
news, of the Albany Times Union, 
heads the New York State Society of 
Newspapers’ slate of officers for 
1990-91. 

LEW WHEATON, upstate New York 
bureau chief of the Associated Press, 
is the vice president; and JACQUIE 
POWERS, managing editor of the 
Ithaca Journal, is treasurer. 

Past president W.C. “CoRKyY” 
DANNENBRINK, executive editor of the 
Canandaigua Daily Messenger, 
remains a board member. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


MARIANNE THOMAS is the newly 
appointed photo editor of the San 
Antonio Light. 

A photographer with the Light 
since 1984, she previously was a pho- 
tographer at Florida Today, Cocoa. 
Prior to that, Thomas studied photog- 
raphy at Daytona Beach Community 
College, earning an associate degree 
in photography. 

She also has worked as a reporter at 
the Daytona Beach News-Journal 
and the Deland (Fla.) Sun-News. 

A summa cum laude graduate of 
Syracuse University with a bachelor 
of science degree in journalism, she 
has spent two years as a Peace Corps 
volunteer in Venezuela. 


* * * 


KATHLEEN A. JACOBSON joined The 
Sporting News Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, in the newly created posi- 
tion of director of promotions. 

She was with the St. Louis Sun as 
sales development manager in charge 
of outside sales, direct mail and all 
new sales programs. Earlier, Jacob- 
son was with the Chicago Tribune in 
various sales capacities. 

A native of St. Louis, she holds a 
bachelor of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Columbia in 
speech communication/public rela- 
tions with emphasis in journalism. 
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JAMES E. HAWKINS, director of 
Florida A&M University’s Division 
of Journalism, is the first recipient of 
the Barry Bingham Sr. Fellowship. 

The award is sponsored by the 
National Conference of Editorial 
Writers Foundation Inc. and Dr. 
Hawkins will be a guest of the group 
at its annual convention Sept. 11-14 in 
Orlando. 

Established last year to honor the 
late editor and publisher of the Cou- 
rier-Journal and Louisville Times, the 
fellowship is intended to honor an 
outstandng faculty member in minor- 
ity education. 


* * * 


RALPH D. BERENGER, veteran 
Idaho newspaper publisher and edi- 
tor, has been named editor and gen- 
eral manager of the South Idaho Press 
in Burley. 

NICK PARTSCH, a regional coor- 
dinator for Park Newspapers Inc., 
publisher of the South Idaho Press 
and the Minidoka County News, Rup- 
ert, announced the change. Berenger 
assumed the editor and general man- 
ager position over both newspapers 
on July 2. 

Berenger is a former senior editor 
for the Education Commission of the 
States in Denver and was a faculty 
member at Minnesota Metropolitan 
State University. His experience also 
includes media consultant for the 
Peace Corps in Bolivia and St. Lucia, 
British West Indies. 


* * * 


In moves announced by managing 
editor MARGE FANNING of the Peoria 
(Ill.) Journal Star, KEN KIRCHAEFER, 
assistant state editor, became state 
editor; and PATT JOHNSON was named 
to the newly created position of busi- 
ness editor. She joined the Journal 
Star as a city desk reporter in 1988 and 
transferred to the business staff that 
same year. 


Appointed to the newly created 
position of graphics and design editor 
is CHRIS MCNEAL, most recently edi- 
tor of the Cue section which is now 
headed by DARIA LABINSKY, who 
moves from the reporting staff. 

* * * 


SCOTT CHISHOLM has been named 
head of the department of communi- 
cations at Utan State University and 
publisher of the Cache Citizen, the 
student laboratory weekly. 

The USU program specializes in 
|! weekly community journalism and 

supports a newspaper management 

program with specialities in circula- 
| tion and market research. 





Promotions in the Donrey Media 
Group announced by president and 
CEO FRED W. SMITH, include the pro- 
motion of MEL WAGNER to publisher 
of the Woodland (Calif.) Daily Demo- 
crat from general manager of the Red 
Bluff (Calif.) Daily News. 

Replacing Wagner in Red Bluff is 
TED Dixon, who had been business 
manager at the Ontario (Calif.) Inland 
Valley Daily Bulletin. 

Dixon, a native Southern Califor- 
nian, was circulation manager at the 
Redlands Daily Facts when Donrey 
bought that paper in 1981. He held a 
series of management posts for Don- 
rey, including business manager of 
the Daily Report and the neighboring 
Pomona (Calif.) Progress Bulletin. 
Those two papers merged recently 
into the Daily Bulletin. 


* * * 


LESLIE M. SMITH has been 
appointed director of circulation for 
La Opinion, Los Angeles. 

Smith most recently was with the 
Los Angeles Times. Her background 
includes sales and marketing manager 
with the Stamford Advocate and 
Greenwich Time, Conn. 


* * * 


BRUCE GOTTS, president of Access 
Communications Inc., Adrian, 
Mich., was elected president of The 
Association of Free Community 
Papers during the June convention at 
Las Vegas. 

Also, JERRY BLONIEN, president, 
Enterprise Newspapers, West Allis, 
Wis., is president-elect; LLOYD 
ADAMS, president, Consulting Ad 
Sales, Mashpee, Mass., first vice 
president; DARWIN OoRDT, president, 
Shopper Enterprises Inc., Blue 
Earth, Minn., second vice president; 
and DicK SNYDER, president, Nor- 
wich & Sidney Pennysaver, Norwich, 
N.Y., treasurer. 


CHARLES LYONS, president of DCI 
Publishing, Alexandria, Va., was 
elected 1990-91 president of Subur- 
ban Newspapers of America at the 
summer management conference in 
San Antonio. He succeeds Curis 
LARSEN of Imprint Inc., West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Lyons, who moved up from first 
vice president, has been on the asso- 
ciation’s board six years. His back- 
ground includes editing, advertising, 
management and publishing posi- 
tions. 


EUGENE JOHNSON, president of 
Press Publications, White Bear Lake, 
Minn., was elected first vice presi- 
dent; and LEE CANNING, vice presi- 
dent of Minnesota Suburban Publica- 
tions, Minneapolis, second vice presi- 
dent. Canning is a former vice presi- 
dent and business manager of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 


Ep DULIN, president and CEO of 
Independent Newspapers, Scotts- 
dale, is the new treasurer, and DANIEL 
CROWE, president Dallas-Fort Worth 
Suburban Newspapers, Arlington, 
the secretary. 


* * * 


MICHAEL PEMBERTON became gen- 
eral manager of Roane Newspapers, 
Kingston, Tenn., on July 2. 

Pemberton had been with the Dick- 
son (Tenn.) County Herald since 
1972, first as a reporter and then as 
assistant editor, and finally holding 
most positions including publisher to 
1982. 


Since that time he has been quality 
production service manager with 
Quebecor Printing, Dickson. 


Pemberton holds a journalism 
degree from the University of Texas, 
El Paso, where his first job was as 
sportswriter for the El Paso Herald 
Post. 
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OBITUARIES 





ROBERT CARVEL, 71, one of Brit- 
ain’s best-known political journalists, 
died June 28, following hospitaliza- 
tion for a heart attack and a subse- 
quent second attack was fatal. 

Scottish-born Carvel became 
political editor of the Evening Stan- 
dard in 1960 after working for the 
Daily Express. He retired from the 
Evening Standard in 1985 but con- 
tinued to serve as a political consul- 
tant. 

‘For many years he was the main 
anchor for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s weekly radio program 
on events in Parliament, “The Week 
in Westminster.” 

* * * 


MARQUIS W. CHILDS, 87, the for- 
mer Washington bureau chief of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and syndi- 
cated political columnist who won the 
first Pulitzer Prize for commentary, 
died June 30 at Children’s Hospital of 
San Francisco after lapsing into a 
coma at his home in the city. 

Childs began his career in 1923 with 
the former United Press and then 
joined the Post-Dispatch in 1926. He 
transferred to the paper’s Washington 
bureau, became bureau chief from 
1962 to 1969 and then was a contrib- 
uting editor until he retired in 1974. 

He won the first Pulitzer ever given 
for commentary in 1970 and wrote a 
dozen non-fiction books. He received 
the 1945 Sigma Delta Chi award for 
the best Washington correspondence 
and a 1951 University of Missouri 
award for distinguished journalism. 

Child’s relatives nearly all were farm- 
ers and his father was a lawyer, but 
he always said his only goal from age 
13 was to be a reporter. He was a 
University of Wisconsin graduate and 
held a master’s in English from the 
University of Iowa, where he also 
taught English composition. 


* * * 


ROBERT DAVID Cox, 27, sports edi- 
tor of the Seminole (Okla.) Producer, 
died July 5 when his pickup truck 
collided with a car his 17-year-old 
cousin was driving. 

Cox previously worked for the 
Okemah News Leader and the Mc- 
Alester News Capital & Democrat. 


* * * 


MERRILL HUNTER, 64, owner and 
publisher of the Madison (S.D.) Daily 
Leader, died of a heart attack July 7 at 
his home. 

His family has owned the paper 
since 1947 and he had been publisher 
for 25 years. His son, Jon, recently 
became general manager. 





WILLIAM F. JOHNSTON, 73, a former 
managing editor of the Lewiston 
(Wash.) Morning Tribune and a 
retired journalism educator, died July 
8 at his home in Seattle of an intestinal 
blockage complicated by Alzheimer’s 
disease. 

He was managing editor of the Tri- 
bune in 1949 to 1965, when he left to 
serve as publisher of student publica- 
tions at the University of Washing- 
ton. He became associate professor 
of journalism and retired in 1986. 

Johnston also had worked for the 
Salt Lake Tribune for three years and 
in Spokane for the Associated Press 
five years. 

Outside the newsroom in civic 
affairs, he was largely responsible for 
the establishment of the Nez Perce 
National Historical Park. 

* * * 


GABRIEL MACE, 72, editor in chief 
of the weekly Le Canard Enchaine, 
Paris, died June 23 of heart disease. 

He joined the paper in 1947 and 
wrote a commentary on French poli- 
tics or international affairs, aiming 
satire at every sector of the French 
establishment. 


* * * 


CHARLES A. SCHULZ, 49, president 
and publisher of the Taylor Daily 
Press who was to assume the Texas 
Daily Newspaper Association’s 
presidency in 1991, died June 26. 
Cause of death was not disclosed. 

He was a former president of the 
Texas Press Association and received 
the group’s Award of Merit in 1985. 
Schulz was state chairman for the 
National Newspaper Association in 
1987-1989. 


* * * 


Lup SHAHBAZIAN, 88, the Hudson 
(N.J.) Dispatch sports editor emeri- 
tus who covered boxers from Jack 
Dempsey to Joe Frazier in a long 
career, died July 5 of congestive heart 
failure. 

He was named sports cartoonist at 
the Dispatch in 1920 and in two years 
became sports editor and retained the 
post for 56 years. He retired as active 
sports editor in 1978. 

Shahbazian founded the New 
Jersey Boxing Writers Association, 
the New Jersey Racing Writers Asso- 
ciation and the Ring 14 Boxing Asso- 
ciation for writers and fighters. 


* * * 


TONY SIMNETT, 54, a journalist and 
former professional tennis player, 
died June 30 after a lengthy illness. 

He emigrated to Canada from 
Britain at age 20 and worked on 


Toronto and Calgary newspapers 
before moving to British Columbia 
where he first was a Vancouver Sun 
sports reporter and then managing 
editor of the Campbell River Upper 
Islander and city editor of the short- 
lived Vancouver Courier. He later 
was in public relations. 


* * * 


TRUDY STUDER, 41, chief par- 
liamentary correspondent for the 
Swiss service of the Associated 
Press, died June 29 after suffering a 
heart attack. 

She joined AP in 1981 and played a 
major role in building up its domestic 
service in Switzerland. Studer was 
vice president of the Association of 
Parliamentary Correspondents. 


* * * 


ROBERT D. SWEENEY, 58, retired 
worldwide public affairs director of 
Time magazine, died July 10 in Mid- 
dlesex Memorial Hospital, Middle- 
town, Conn., after a brief illness. 

Sweeney worked for Time Inc. 35. 
years. He was a Korean War veteran 
and correspondent for Stars & 
Stripes. 


* * &* 


HARLEY TINKHAM, 67, the Los 
Angeles Times sports columnist 
known for anecdotes and knowledge 
of statistics, died July 4 of complica- 
tions from pneumonia at St. Joseph 
Medical Center, Burbank. He had 
suffered from respiratory problems 
for several years. 

His last Morning Briefing column 
of observation, statistics and trivia 
appeared June 8. : 

Tinkham joined the Los Angeles 
Mirror in 1950. The paper was 
absorbed by the Times in 1962 and he 
then joined the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner but returned to the Times in 
1968, covering track and field. 


Oh eS 


WILLIAM W. WILCOX, 90, a veteran 
journalist whose career covered 
almost 50 years, died June 27 after a 
long illness. 

He worked at the Syracuse Herald- 
Journal for 34 years and was a copy 
editor 19 years and makeup editor for 
15 years before retiring in 1972. 


Wilcox started his career at the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. He 
also worked for the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, the Indianapolis Star, the Miami 
Herald and the Chicago Herald-Ex- 
aminer. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS 








Contempt order 
against reporter 
is set aside 


A California appeals court set aside 
a contempt order against an Oakland 
Tribune reporter for refusing to sub- 
mit his notes to defense attorneys ina 
murder case. 

In a 3-0 vote, the court said the 
citation against Harry Harris must be 
reconsidered in light of an earlier state 
Supreme Court decision, which set 
specific procedures for trial judges to 
use in weighing the state shield law 
against a criminal defendant’s right to 
a fair trial. 

Oakland Municipal Judge Carol 
Corrigan held Harris and the Tribune 
in contempt and fined them $1 a day 
until they produced the notes. 

The issue arose after Harris wrote a 
May 1988 story based on his interview 
with an unidentified cocaine dealer. 

The reporter quoted the dealer as 
saying he had given police informa- 
tion that led to the jailing of a gang 
leader accused of murdering the girl- 
friend of a rival dealer. 

The attorney for the arrested gang 
leader subpoenaed Harris for his 
notes on the grounds they could pro- 
vide the basis for impeaching prose- 
cution witnesses. 

Judge Corrigan ordered the notes to 
be produced for an inspection in 











chambers. Harris and the Tribune 
refused. 

The appeals court also noted that 
Harris’ notes may not be needed since 
the source of his story has been identi- 
fied and has testified in a preliminary 
hearing in the murder case. 

Attorney John Carne, who repre- 
sents Harris and the Tribune, said the 
court’s ruling, although favorable to 
his clients, did not address the First 
Amendment issue of whether a 
reporter should be required to turn 
over notes at all. 


Court says carriers 
are not employees 


The Iowa Supreme Court has ruled 
that newspaper carriers for the Sioux 
City Journal are independent contrac- 
tors, not employees. 

“The right to control the details of 
performance is the crucial factor in 
determining the status of an indi- 
vidual who performs services for 
another,” the court wrote. 

In the newspaper’s dispute with a 
carrier, the court found the paper did 
not control the details of how delivery 
was to be carried out. 

Although there was some indica- 
tion of employment, the evidence 
pointed more strongly to an indepen- 
dent contractor status, according to 





the opinion. 

The justices said the chief factors in 
their decision were: 

@ The parties’ contract indicated 
an intention to have an independent 
contractor relationship. 

@ The carrier purchased newspa- 
pers at wholesale and agreed to 
assume the risk of profit or loss. 

@ There was no evidence that the 
parties did not abide by the terms of 
the written contract. 


Libel case may test 
Opinion protections 


A New York state libel case 
involving a letter to the editor of a 
scientific journal may be one of the 
first cases to test the protection limits 
on opinion following the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s recent ruling that 
opinion has no more protection than 
regular speech under the. First 
Amendment (E&P, June 30). 

The New York court earlier ruled 
that the facts forming the basis for the 
opinion in the letter were true. 


Hoiles’ appeal rejected 


Harry Hoiles, the dissident share- 
holder of Freedom Newspapers, has 
seemingly reached the end of the legal 

(Continued on page 42) 





ED INFORMATION 
UT INSURANCE? 


iF your question is about insurance for space 
shuttles, oil refineries, ships or planes, 
we can't help. 


But if it's about personal insurance, we can. 
When it comes to insuring automobiles, 
homes, and small boats, we're the largest 
in the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers of individual life and health 


insurance. 


Next time you have a question about personal 
insurance, call one of these numbers. 


State Farm Insurance 
Home Office: Bloomington, Il. 
































1990 
MAY 
Advertising Data 


MAY 1990/1989 
ADVERTISING DATA 
SUPPLIED BY PUBLISHER 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


Times-Union-m 
ROP Locol......... . 
Preprint Local . 
ROP National ...... 
Preprint National... 
Classified... 


Total... 


Times-Union-S 
II asrrecniceseesanecns 
Preprint Local . 

ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Daily Journal-e 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National .. 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL..... 


YEAR TO DATE...... 145,239 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


Citizen-e 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National .. 
Preprint Nationa 
Classified. 


Ee 


Citizen-S 


Preprint Local ..... 
ROP Nationa 
Classified... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily News-m 


ROP Locol...... 

Preprint Local 

ROP Nationol........ 
Preprint National 
Classified. 

RE 


24,655 
17,262 
1,556 
972 
18,782 
63,227 


8,484 
35,523 


Daily News-S 


Preprint Local 


Preprint National... 
Classified... 





8,723 
6,903 
693 
9,721 
11,401 
37,441 


105,151 
446,599 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


100,668 
420,486 


47,381 
157,671 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


Daily Sun-e 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Preprint National... 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National . 
Preprint Notional 
Classified... 


Press & Sun Bulletin-S 
ROP Locol........... 
Preprint Local..... 

ROP National 
Preprint National 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE:..... 


Post-Herald-m 


Preprint Local 


ROP Nationdl................ - 


Preprint Local 
ROP National . 
Classified. 


Preprint National... 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


BEATRICE, NEB. 


15,632 
21,543 
1,015 


3,391 
7,869 


15,533 
22,833 
1,173 
129 
4,360 
44,028 
188,555 


1,866 
10,449 


5111 
43,301 
182,361 


1,091 
12,351 
47,384 


786 
13,101 
55,344 


BENNINGTON, VT. 


113 
5,703 


31,859 
21,408 
1,500 


32,375 
22,147 
3,042 
117 

21,685 14) 


76,452 6,074 


22,326 
79,890 


13,938 
34,800 
1,033 
32 8,118 
7,351 
65,240 


10,550 11,136 
10,582 


16,656 
102,557 


145,130 


655,784 711,790 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


61,938 
3,017 
4,249 

48,801 

118,005 


34,357 
1,789 
2,742 

47,292 

86,180 


44,915 
10,101 
3,520 
61,236 
119,772 


46,783 
11,013 
2,593 
59,047 
119,436 





27,844 

13,223 

6,114 

3,077 

30,678 

80,936 

“315,941 286,552 
1,319,794 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Herald Times-mS 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National . 
Preprint Nationa 


Classified. aa 


GRAND TOTAL. 
YEAR TO DATE 


News-a/d 
ROP Locol......... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


37,610 
2,323 
12,254 
20 91 
42,451 


6,076 


7,724 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


News-S 
ROP Local 
Preprint Loca! 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 


11,387 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE:..... 


17,554 


591,705 77,580 


CASA GRANDE, ARIZ. 
Dispatch-e 
ROP Locol.......... 
ROP National 
Classified. " 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

News-Gazette-eS 
40,655 
93,138 
2,748 
15,222 
37,532 


189,295 


290 

Preprint Local 12,126 

ROP National 

Preprint National 

ener aie 
GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


12,416 
59,562 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Observer-mS 
109,332 

Preprint Local... 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Classified 

GRAND TOTAL 

YEAR TO DATE...... 


8,198 
9,064 
9,329 
105,909 
207,268 
1,000,319 


CHICAGO, iLL. 
Daily Herald-m 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


47,212 61,321 
215 80,042 
416 541 

50,900 

98,743 

454,052 


141,904 
577,460 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Plain Dealer-m 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 

GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE 1,286,716 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
Ledger-Enquirer-m 
ROP Local “e 
Preprint Local 
ROP Nationol.... 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


36,600 
3,188,600 


1,122,600 


16,837,400 8,636,100 


CONWAY, ARK. 
Log Cabin-Democrat-eS 
ROP Locol .... Pe 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE 


33,923 
32,498 
127 
8,325 
74873 


, MINN. 
News-Tribune-mS 
5,227 

Preprint Local... 48,017 
ROP National... 
Preprint National . 
Classified 

GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


1,918 
55,162 


484,854 227,262 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


98,943 
2,183 
15,996 
37,122 
197,564 
772,535 


76,252 
5,594 
8,910 
7,602 

117,795 
216,153 
1,050,689 


91,843 
47,761 
18,086 
10,456 
123,390 
291,536 
1,371,793 


46,000 
1,905,500 
2,500 
1,341,300 
22,400 
3,317,700 
14,961,000 


34,530 
22,163 
2,020 
13,000 
32,243 
103,956 
478,603 
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*One Year [_] Two Years [_| Three Years [_] 

52 Issues—$45.00 104 Issues—$82.00 156 Issues—$108.00 
(You save $8.00) (You save $27.00) 

a 

Company 

Nature of Business _EE Department 

a  ) 

Ee 


Home address LJ Office address LJ Renewal [| New Subs. LC] 
Bill me LJ Bill my company|_| Payment enclosed LJ 
*U.S. and Canada only. All other countries $86.00 a year. 


Use this handy order form to order: 

1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published oct., 1989) 

1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published March, 1990) 

Please send me: 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 

Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 

_] 1990 Edition $70 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each ————— 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number of copies 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 

() 1990 Edition $70 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each SSS 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number of copies 


| a a ee 

oo | a a 
Nature of Business 

Address st a ra Ste./Apt. 


2 a ee 
Payment must accompanying Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 





AFFIX 
POSTAGE 
HERE 


Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 
11 West 19th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 


Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 
11 West 19th Street 

New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 








Journal-mS* 

ROP Local ... 

Preprint Local... 

ROP National ... 

Preprint National. 

Clossified..... 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Register Guard-mS 


ROP National 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily Times-eS 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Classified. 


Post-m 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National . 
Classified 


Preprint Local 
ROP National . 
Clossified........ 


GRAND TOTAL 


Register-Mail-e 
ROP Local... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 
Preprint Notional.. 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 


lines. 





Leader Telegram-eS 


eee 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE... 


YEAR TO DATE: 


YEAR TO DATE:.. 


YEAR TO DATE:..... 414,063 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


36,801 
37,750 

2,188 
11,484 
31,006 


33,540 


33,540 
136,921 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


1,001,722 
1,127,827 
343,948 
57,845 
803,146 
3,334,488 
14,266,982 


Note: Figures given in modular agate lines 


EUGENE, ORE. 


67,162 


FREDERICK, MD. 


49,564 
99,558 
2,759 
47,598 
199,479 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB. 
Daily Independent-eS 
dl . 


48,194 
30,637 
2,369 


13,386 


13,386 
52,206 


97,089 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


49,832 
71,643 

2,231 
47,921 


171,627 


49,832 
71,643 
2,231 
47,921 
171,627 


343,254 
1,488,572 


47,564 
31,895 
2,058 
180 
18,935 
100,632 
447,511 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 


Tribune-Review-m 
ROP Locol....... 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National .. 
Preprint Nationgi..... 


Preprint Local . 
ROP National ... 
Preprint National 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 


YEAR TO DATE 


News-m 
ROP Local 
Preprint Locol.... 
ROP National . 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE 


Star-m 


ROP National . 
Preprint National 


Preprint Local 
ROP National . 
Preprint Nationa! 
Classified... 


Preprint Local 
Preprint Nationa 
Classified................ 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE: 


Daily Star-Progress-e 


Preprint Loca 

ROP National ... 

Preprint National... 

Classified............. : 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Daily News-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Locol.. 
ROP National ... 
Preprint National. 
Classified, 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Journal-Star-meS 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National ... 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


GREENSBURG, PA. 


35,648 


18,153 14,522 


14,522 


35,276 


49,798 
199,347 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


23,122 
2,831 
__16410 
72,129 
325,151 


78,099 


~ 78,099 
301,654 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


62,471 1,128 


4,101 

5,001 
304 

57,227 


124,699 


48,913 
5,005 


55,794 
109,712 


80,240 9,473 


314,651 
1,500,459 


20, 
88,332 
LA HABRA, CALIF. 


34,052 
10,962 


2,4 
10,819 
N/A 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


49,010 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


36,445 


43,835 
193,752 


24,675 
15,241 
1,988 
16,097 
58,001 
287,767 


60,083 
6,055 


60,111 
126,249 


44,245 
6,577 


58,718 
109,540 


24,023 
2,218 
3,034 
3,586 

51,986 

84,847 


320,636 
1,600,176 


Enterprise-e 


Preprint Local . 
ROP Nationol .. 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE 


Courier Journal-a/d 


Preprint Locol.... 
ROP National . 
Classified. 


I eicancicsntobatcen 3 


Courier Journal-S 


ROP National . 
Preprint National... 
Classified... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Union Leader-m 
ROP Locol..... 
ROP National 
Classified. 


Wie ee . 


1990 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
48,008 21,465 
47,205 
3,739 
33,548 
85,295 


4,134 
72,804 


32,590 120 

53,753 
1,732 

10,654 

17,119 

51,441 64,527 
136,736 
623,913 


MANCHESTER, N.H. 


2,015 
38,219 


91,305 


N.H. Sunday News-S 


ROP National 
Classified......... ; 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Times Herald Record-mS* 


ROP Local... 
Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National . 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE: 


Gazette-mS* 


Preprint Local ... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE... 


114,341 
55,980 
1,212 
22,940 
194,023 
388,496 
1,306,163 


100,482 
395,475 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


922,023 
677,492 
510,334 
153,265 
961,162 


3,224,276 


= N/A 


Note: Figures given in modular agate lines 


Moultrie Observer-m 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


MOULTRIE, GA. 


53,013 

1,964 
33,237 
88,214 


40,308 


1,229 


17,382 
58,919 


(Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 27) 190 1989 1990 1989 


1990 1989 FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


FULL RUN PARTRUN FULL RUN PART RUN vo sade 
Nugget ROP Local Pat ' 26,518 
Preprint Loca = 8 15,747 
ROP National... ; ‘ 2,295 
Preprint National. = 
Classified.. : 20,705 
65,265 


MUNCIE, IND. 


GRAND TOTAL 

YEAR TO DATE...... 
18,893 
28,290 


1,252 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Preprint National ia ) 3,922 


ROP Local .. ve pcesedeler 2 Daily Hampshire Gazette-e Classified............ Saeials ¥ 24,485 
Preprint Loca . % f Ma 59 
ROP National. } ; 9 Preprint tocol. f : ; ; einai sca . , 76,842 
sae orn GRAND TOTAL..... 219,482 
Classified ales ; j YEAR TO DATE 925,798 1,080,717 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Journal-m 
a ROP LOCA ..ccsccesncenee 43,283 «15,620 48,771 
Preprint National... : ONTARIO, ORE. Preprint Local .. Me 15,217 92,748 9,402 
Clossified....... Y ; Argus Observer-eS ROP Nationol.................. 5,855 5,716 
ROP loco! _.............. 15,627 ; Preprint Nationol............ 5,840 45 
Preprint Local . Fs 41,732 , Classified... 37,822 1,835 43,094 
GRAND TOTAL... ROP National 1,184 } TOtdl .eccccsssssessesseeeeee 102,177 116,043 107,028 
YEAR TO DATE Classified. 8,903 
7 GRAND TOTAL 67,446 , Journal-S 
a ROP LOCA a ceccecesneeneee 28,557 4,245 31,405 
ae MUNSTER, IND. YEAR TO DATE... 299,218 : halen. 108,804 47033 
48,580 4923 ROP National... a i 3,916 
48,668 25,436 49,370 OTTAWA. 1. Preprint Nationodl............ ) 11,441 
2819 1.891 Rally Tame Classified } __968 24,187 
10,028 9,200 ROP Locol........ ee 20,020 Sn ean ae R Y 117,982 
we __ 34,485 33,860 Preprint Local................ 35,269 2,957 
GRAND TOTAL....... _ 144,580 __ 30,359 _ 143,936 __ 28,191 ROP National... 1,285 ; soi cok ioe ami eee 2010 
Preprint National............ 164 YEAR TO DATE...... 
116,271 
YEAR TO DATE 101,300 670,687 i med . 130 
NASHVILLE, TENN. GRAND TOTAL 64,012 RALENON 
Tennessean-m YEAR TO DATE....... 260,701 iia Oates ait vinaoe 
ROP Local .... ~ 51,796 56,158 Pron ; a oo 
Preprint Loca 99317 18.567 ee ? 85,004 
ROP National... ; 4,186 4,156 Preprint Local 1,843 13,704 1,646 
Preprint Notional. : 5] PHOENIX, ARIZ. ROP National 10,813 8,628 
Classified : 37,558 39,366 Arizona Republic-m Preprint Nationol........ 17,355 108 14,625 
j ; Tene? Nae a Y 3,464 77,054 : Cesena. 118,124 132,690 
. ; ; 19,505 55,423 GRAND TOTAL....... 225,574 13812 _ 242,593 
; 6,522 YEAR TO DATE....... 1,087,402 55,768 1,213,615 
51,786 56,379 as 2,388 __88,251 
Preprint Local .. 22,320 19,386 212,288 25,357 227,250 
ROP National... 4,190 4,162 READING, PA. 
Preprint National . 51 a Eagle-Times-e 
Classified... ceo... 37,074 38,949 w- 67,442 3,388 74,759 uw. 45,057 47,254 
—— Preprint Local . 53,272 19,505 55,423 Preprint Local 28,495 
— — ROP National . 9,111 6,635 ROP National... : ‘ 2,550 
Classified. 81,627 2,453 _ 87,858 een ; 45,103 
27,944 33,948 ae 211,452 25,346 224,675 1. ee vee 116,823 123,402 
Preprint Local... 31,248 3 
ROP National ... Ee : 2,220 Arizona Repubiic-S Eagle-S 
Preprint National............ ; 9,308 . 37,887 ; vee 28,424 29,221 
Classified i 22,336 Preprint Local . 46,587 , Preprint Local... 11,825 16,180 
99,060 ROP National 4512 ; ROP National 1,688 1,831 
‘ Preprint Nationdl......... 13,114 ; Preprint National 10,170 9,810 
GRAND TOTAL 336,285 — ~~ Classified —2471 


YEAR TO DATE ‘Al4, 1,513,554 148,356 ; 24,295 80,519 


cues eamenn; co0ne. GRAND TOTAL 572,0% 50,703 } 44,023 GRAND TOTAL i 24,295 203,921 

Repister-m YEAR TO DATE...... 2,805,519 283,552 2,953,314 196,787 YEAR TO DATE...... : 89,615 910,060 
. 48945 14852 52,525 
19,782 29,421_~—«*15,309 


5834 s = PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MB. RENO, NEV. 


756 252 5 , i I. 
Daily Graphic-e Gazette-Journal-m 
a 13,702 ' ROP Local . . 64,405 
106,526 44,618 111,357 Preprint Local 12,635 i Preprint Local - 107,049 
ROP National ere 1,679 ; ROP National : 1,938 
Register-S Preprint National... Preprint Nationa 
ore 27,325 36,446 Classified f 3,650 : Classified. 60,804 
ro ni — aa 39,249 GRAND TOTAL 31,666 ? GRAND TOTAL 246,153 
ional . ® . ————— —_—_—_ 
16,002 ’ YEAR TO DATE 130,829 r YEAR TO DATE 1,219,092 
15,379 
103,446 j 123,717 39,249 
PORTLAND, MAINE RICHMOND, VA. 
GRAND TOTAL 209,972 : 235,074 65,127 _ Press Herald-m nial om Times-Dispatch-m ii — aii 
YEAR 10 DATE 937,097 284,984 1,100,055 347,045 90,164 18,765 Preprint tocol | 97193 «4518 ~=—«:19,392 «4,026 
1,739 2,314 ROP National... 53 4,844 456 
‘ s , " Preprint National... 217 179 Preprint National. : 
Indicates newspapers reporting figures in clossitied 22,666 23,238 Classified 1874 _ 38522 __1,393 


lines. i 72,787 77,375 . 116467 10,937 111,684 10,309 
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Preprint Locol.. 
ROP National... 
Preprint National . 
Classified. 


Times-Dispatch-S 


Preprint Local .. ied 
ROP Nationol.................. 
Preprint National 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE..... 


Press-Enterprise-mS 


Preprint Local 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National 
Classified. 


Bee-mS 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local . 
ROP National .. oe 
Preprint Nationdl............ 
Classified 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Post-Dispatch-m 
ROP Locol................ , 
Preprint Local 
ROP National . 
Preprint National é. 
I alec sarncvescnine 


alias) ccedotesxeccarsckionmn 
Post-Dispatch-S 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Classified........... 


I iritscicstincckin 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Sun-mS 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint Nationa 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Chronicle-m 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 


Examiner-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Loca 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified... 





1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


37,402 
26,305 
5,440 
179 
32,476 


101,802 


4,492 
3,807 
53 


1,874 
10,226 


29,762 
23,885 
1,451 
8,247 
25,186 
88,531 2,427 
306,800 
1,369,862 


23,590 
87,571 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


24,474 


83,705 
334,804 
1,506,575 


313 
24,787 
118,600 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


100,194 
138,893 
15,395 
19,955 
216,176 
490,613 
2,217,502 


30,519 
21,006 
4810 


9984 
66,319 
222,553 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


48,708 
18,577 
5,382 
290 
63,669 
136,626 


25,966 


1,343 


31,057 
41,480 
4,804 
11,559 
43,553 
132,453 
44,066 
216,451 


269,079 
1,197,150 


55,280 
57,400 
5,812 
10,577 
52,099 
181,168 
N/A 


41,236 
56,620 
20,190 

1,430 
54,096 ’ 
173,572 14,242 


13,127 


1,115 


36,731 
56,620 
19,962 
1,430 
54,399 
169,142 


12,057 


1,172 


13,229 


. 


1989 
FULL RUN PART RUN 
37,889 


20,397 
4,607 


5,419 
3,190 


35,315 
98,208 


32,069 
24,881 
2,355 
7,974 
27,101 
94,380 


304,272 
1,423,108 


102,516 
119,540 
19,317 
16,640 
224,242 
482,255 
2,247,510 


47,105 
25,808 
6,307 


66,858 
146,078 


30,170 
43,702 
3,473 
11,013 
41,397 
129,755 


275,833 
1,308,919 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


58,143 
44,775 
7,226 
8,375 
48,755 
167,274 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


39,935 
60,538 
21,966 
1,040 
54,845 
178,324 


35,955 
60,538 
21,061 

1,040 
55,138 


173,732 17,730 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


Examiner/Chronicle-S 


Preprint National... 
Classified... 


SAN MATEO, CALIF. 


Times-e 
ROP Locol...... 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National 
Classified. 
GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


1990 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


26,081 
63,164 
10,745 
15,860 
28,021 
143,871 
486,585 
2,323,811 


4975 
32,446 
156,187 


23,362 
89,139 
7,832 
7,869 
27,433 
155,635 
718,772 


1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


23,781 
73,016 
13,063 
18,070 
28,420 
156,350 
508,406 
2,422,814 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


Outlook-e 
ROP Local . 
Preprint Loca! 
ROP National 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 


Star-Herald-mS 


Preprint National... 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 


News-Star-mS 


ROP National... 
Classified. 
Nt cececsscin 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Times-mS 
ROP Locol............ 
Preprint Local .. 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified.. 
Totol..... 


Journal-e 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


RN nNOS ; 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


Tribune-e 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National ... 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


23,033 


392 


23,425 
204,643 86,360 


SHAWNEE, OKLA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


48,259 
22,216 
2,923 
10,234 
21,995 
105,627 


20,057 


31,153 
7,609 
1,816 


19,052 


59,630 11,385 


31,442 
139,283 


165,257 
902,000 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


3,795 
24,310 


130 


28,240 
9,722 
1,790 
1,435 

10,253 

51,440 

224,832 


52,624 
24,188 
2,358 
8,729 
18,721 
106,620 


34,508 
7,268 
1,168 

258 

19,270 


62,472 


169,092 
895,673 


4,213 


13 


4,326 


40,560 
191,770 


Spokesman-Review-m 


Preprint Locol.... 
ROP National 
Preprint National... 
Classified. 


Chronicle-e 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National... 
Preprint National 
Classified... 
Total....... = 


Spokesman-Review-S 
Preprint Local... 


Preprint National... 
Classified 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


Post-Standard-m 
ROP Local 
Preprint Loca 
ROP Nationol.... 
Preprint National. 
Classified... 


Preprint Locol................. 
ROP National 

Preprint Nationol.......... 
CII icicceeticies 


aici shsiniscenseploacs 


Herald American-S 


Preprint Nationgl............ 
Classified. 


WO iicsicccncnce 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


News Tribune-m 


Preprint Local... 

ROP National... ' 
Preprint Nationol............ 
Classified. 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE....... 


Blade-e 


Preprint Local. 
ROP National .. 
Preprint National. 
Classified. 


Classified............. 
WON acrtscresecaess : 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


197,902 
840,916 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


35,977 
75,774 
4,710 
277 
23,242 
139,980 


18,939 


18,939 


39,350 
79,461 
4,463 
362 
22,916 
146,552 


12,824 


12,824 


19,316 498 


1,727,233 


TACOMA, WASH. 


46,155 
75,812 
14,798 
16,266 
84,652 
237,683 


982,365 76,231 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


107,614 


17,835 
50,952 
1,867 
16,368 
14,725 
101,747 


209,361 
950,293 


(Continued on page 30) 
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(Continued from page 29) 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PARTRUN 


TOPEKA, KAN. 
Capital Journal-m 


Preprint Local .. 
ROP National... 


79,359 
48,225 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE...... 


127,584 

478,718 381,851 
TORRANCE, CALIF. 

Daily Breeze-eS 
Preprint Local 79,613 
10,146 
14,396 
78,941 
246,775 
1,134,088 


GRAND TOTAL....... 
YEAR TO DATE 
TROY, OHIO 


17,627 


YEAR TO DATE...... 


World-m 


Preprint Local... 
ROP National... 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


11,182 
38,723 1,071,837 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Times News-mS 
35,417 
49,712 
; 1,499 
Preprint National _........ 44 
Classified. 19,828 
GRAND TOTAL 106,500 
YEAR TO DATE 472,253 


22,570 


22,570 
100,174 


WASHINGTON, PA. 
Observer-Reporter-m 
26,962 
35,222 33,153 
1,512 1,383 
516 516 
30,160 32,243 


94,257 


Preprint Local 


8,660 
23,220 
118 
5,846 
37,844 


GRAND TOTAL 
YEAR TO DATE 


132,101 


573,065 570,645 


*Indicates newspapers reporting figures in 
lines. 


FULL RUN PART RUN 


1990 1989 


FULL RUN PART RUN FULL RUN PART RUN 


WEST PLAINS, MO. 
Daily Quill-e 


ROP National... 

Classified.......... 
GRAND TOTAL....... 17,514 
YEAR TO DATE...... 72,418 


WICHITA FALLS, Texas 
Times Record News-mS 


ROP National .. 3 
| eae 


GRAND TOTAL 94,723 
YEAR TO DATE...... NWA 


WINDSOR, ONT. 
Star-e* 


Preprint Local . 

ROP National 

Preprint National. 

Classified..................cc0-s:- 
GRAND TOTAL....... 2,458,583 
YEAR TO DATE 10,673,847 

Note: Figures given in modular agate lines 


1,122,655 
206,577 
41,138 
_415,334 
1,616,410 
10,990,815 


WINSTON SALEM, N.C. 
Journal-m 
ROP Local 
Preprint Local . 15,883 
ROP National .. 4,204 
Preprint National ‘ 331 
Classified 43,172 90 


SE Te 


13,655 
30,786 


56,715 
8,875 
3,832 


55,662 
125,084 


Journal-S 

ROP Local 
Preprint Local 
ROP National 
Preprint National 
Classified........ 


19,746 
12,255 

1,757 
11,881 
16,451 


62,090 


19,972 
12,331 
2,655 
9,504 
14877 


59,339 


184,423 
835,225 


178,370 
795,462 


GRAND TOTAL 


YEAR TO DATE 249,417 





WPFC to sponsor 
conference on 
aiding media 


The World Press Freedom Com- 
mittee is inviting all organizations 
aiding emerging free news media in 
Central and Eastern Europe to take 
part in a one-day conference at the 
National Press Club in Washington, 
D:C., omOct..10. 

“An entirely new dimension of 
needs and opportunities faces all of 
us,” said WPFC chairman Harold 
W. Andersen. “We all need to know 
what is being done — and not being 
done.” 

Andersen, former chairman of the 
Omaha World-Herald Company, said 
the purpose of the meeting will be to 
share information in the interest of 
more effective assistance. 

“A substantial number of people 
and organizations, both public and 
private, are trying to help,” he said. 
“We need to share information as to 
who is doing what. This should help 
all parties avoid duplication and coop- 
erate more effectively.” 





The WPFC has surveyed news 
media needs in Central and Eastern 
Europe and prepared a list of 
“doable” projects, according to 
Andersen. It has also published a 
Handbook for Journalists of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 


U.S. allocates 
funds for 
Warsaw center 


The U.S. Department of State has 
allocated $10,000 in support of the 
Central and Eastern Europe Center 
for Communications being estab- 
lished in Warsaw, Poland, under the 
auspices of UNESCO, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Journalists and 
the Polish Journalists Association. 

The U.S. contribution was sent to 
the special account UNESCO has 
established to accept funds for the 
Center’s start-up costs, estimated to 
be around $235,000. 

The Center will provide journalism 
training, library, computer and 
research services for media organiza- 
tions in the region. It was first pro- 
posed during the East-West Press 
meeting held at UNESCO headquar- 
ters in February. 

During that meeting, UNESCO 
pledged $20,000 from the organiza- 
tion toward the Center’s creation and 
IFJ pledged $10,000. 

Plans are for the Center to be fully 
operational in 1991 and self-sustain- 
ing under PJA administration by the 
following year. 


Canadian 
newspaper goes 
daily, bilingual 


A remade Corriere Canadese has 
stepped up its cycle from thrice 
weekly to daily and expanded its Ital- 
ian-language coverage to include 40% 
of its news in English. 

Published in Toronto, the paper 
that began 35 years ago as an Italian- 
language weekly switched to bilingual 
format to attract the younger, second- 
generation Italian immigrants. 

It sells for $1 Canadian per copy. 
Circulation at daily start-up was 
22,500. Founder Daniel A. lannuzzi 
projected national circulation of 
30,000 by 1991. 

Converting to daily publication, it 
added 300 coin-operated newsracks 
that contain a bottom compartment 
built for distributing advertising mate- 
rial. 
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Plan ahead to be in 
these “event” issues 


7/14 


This E&P issue will have additional 
roeatins ) f} SFR: 
Meetin , ws 


Deadlines: Space 7/3 Copy 7/6 


9/15 


This issue will have additional 
distribution at these meetings: SNPA 
and NNA. 


Deadlines: Space 9/5 Copy 9/7 


11/3 


E&P’s PERSONAL COMPUTER 
pullout section will be in this issue. 


Deadlines: Space 10/22 Copy 10/24 


of E&P 
7/28 


The E&P SYNDICATE DIRECTORY 
is mail = this 
E&P iss 


Deadlines: Space 7/11 Copy 7/16 


9/29 


This. E&P issue holds the popular 
COLOR IN NEWSPAPERS pullout 
section. 


Deadlines: Space 9/17 Copy 9/19 


12/1 


The annual TRADEMARKS AND 
THE PRESS pullout section is within 
this issue. 


Deadlines: Space 11/16 Copy11/19 


9/8 


This issue has within it the special 
pullout section NEWSPAPERS & 
RETAILERS: Partners in Profits. 


Deadlines: Space 8/24 Copy 8/27 


10/13 


This issue will have additional 
distribution at two meetings: Inland 
Daily Press and the INFE Fall 
Conference. 


Deadlines: Space 10/3 Copy 10/5 


12/29 


This issue holds the annual 
JOURNALISM AWARDS AND 
FELLOWSHIPS DIRECTORY. 


Deadlines: Space 12/14 Copy 12/17 


These are some of the special focus issues and/or E&P issues that will have additional 
distribution at industry meetings. These issues offer you obvious promotional advantages. | 
Your ad in any issue of E&P is an effective and powerful way to reach the newspaper 


industry. 


Call your E&P sales representative today for more information. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York 
212 * 675 * 4380 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 
312 * 641 °0041 213°382°6346 415*421°*7950 


San Francisco 


Editor & Publisher A5P th 
11 West 19th Street * New York. N.Y. 10011 * 212 675 4380 ANPA 
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FAX# 212 929 1259 








NEWS/TECH 








By Jim Rosenberg 


Faster imaging, output on plain 
paper in large format at higher resolu- 
tion, imaging color separations and 
graphics caching were but some of the 
highlights of imagesetter vendors’ 
booths during ANPA/TEC 90 last 
month in Las Vegas. 

To no one’s surprise, PostScript 
took center stage. With another year 
came further efforts to push the pro- 
cessing power of the popular page 
description language. For all the lin- 
gering concerns for speed, more than 
ever it is regarded as a standard. 

One programmer-analyst at the 
show said newspapers are “con- 
vinced now that the RIPs are getting 
faster” and are in more of a buying 
mood for PostScript, noting that it 
is as much because of “the ap- 
plications . . . that they’re running 
on the front ends.” 

Also, products from certain manu- 
facturers appeared as system compo- 
nents in several booths, for example 
raster image processing software 
from Hyphen and recorders from 
ECRM (which, among other things, 
introduced the model 1030 screening 
PelBox, the recording module of the 
Autokon 1030, and the PelBox 3000 
high-resolution recorder for accurate 
four-color film production). 

Xitron and Monotype both showed 
their plain-paper PostScript laser 
printers that offer true 600x600-dpi 
resolution and up to 11” x 17” format, 
the same machines previewed at 
America East, where Monotype 
showed sample output only (its unit 
was reportedly on view at the concur- 
rent Type-X show). Both devices 
utilize a Wietek PostScript raster 
image processor with 12MB memory 
and Hitachi engine with a finer laser 
spot. 

Xitron’s Clipper uses a PC-based 
controller, offers 35 fonts for Post- 
Script and options for other Post- 
Script fonts and phototypesetter 
emulations, and has automatic input 
multiplexing for mixing different files. 
The controller has a 20MB hard disc 
for storage. 

Monotype’s PaperMaster has 43 
fonts for PostScript and will down- 
load Type 3 PostScript fonts. In addi- 








Update on output 


Imagesetters handle color, speed PostScript 


tion to PostScript compatibility, it 
offers on-the-fly Autologic, Linotype 
and Compugraphic emulation and 
automatic multiplexing of input ports. 

Running on a different class of PC 
than the Xitron device, its software 
print controller is fully compatible 
with Monotype’s LaserBus-Laser- 
Plex approach to sharing multiple 
print engines among multiple RIPs. It 
comes with a 40MB internal hard 
drive for storage. 


With compression and buffering, 
the LaserBus network system allows 
fast, long-distance data transfer 
between RIPs and recorders, sup- 
porting up to 16 recorders per Laser- 
Bus channel. With the LaserPlex 
multiplexer, up to 128 different output 
devices can be driven by as many as 
eight different Monotype Series 3 and 
PostScript RIPs. 





an earlier-generation PostScript RIP 
based on Adobe’s Atlas Plus. 

The Series 3/3000 can be used with 
ExpressMaster output engines, 
which included the new 1200, capable - 
of exposing at 25"/min. at 1200 Ipi or 
twice that rate at 600 Ipi for outputting 
text galleys. The combined new RIP 
and engine were said to eliminate the 
need for stop-and-start operation. 

At the high end, the new Image- 
Master 3000 72-pica output engine 
offers 3,048 or 1,524 Ipi resolution 
with accurate repeatability for quality 
color applications, providing separa- 
tions at up to 150-line screens. It func- 
tions with either the Series 3/3000 or 
PostScript RIPs. 

Autologic highlighted color imag- 
ing using output from APS-6 systems, 
storing prescanned and separated 
contone data input in various forms 





To no one’s surprise, PostScript took center stage. 
With another year came further efforts to push the 
processing power of the popular page description 


language. 





Monotype also showed its Prism 
Series 3 Plus and Prism PS Plus 2400- 
dpi infrared imagesetters with 
improved roll film units and negative- 
enhancement for clearer page nega- 
tives, especially in the smaller type. 
The native-language Series 3 can be 
driven by more than 60 front ends, 
according to Monotype, and uses the 
company’s Qubic font technology 
(more than 800 fonts). 

The PostScript-compatible PS Plus 
now comes with 105 typefaces and 
offers film saving that automatically 
rotates pages, when appropriate, to 
landscape mode to conserve photo- 
media. Prism users can upgrade to 
Plus technology. 

Besides showing the Series 3/3000 
RIP using its own input Command 
Language and Qubic fonts, in its PS/ 
4000 Monotype is one of several ven- 
dors that have adopted Adobe’s latest 
RIP exploiting reduced instruction set 
computing to boost the speed of Post- 
Script processing. It also still offers 





on the Graphics Integrator (now in 
“warm backup” redundant configu- 
rations), building color graphics in 
page memory on the APS-800SX PIP 
and outputting CYMK film layers at 
24"/min. on the 108C (color) 1016-dpi, 
He-Ne laser imager. 

Autologic’s new APS-PS PIP II is 
its version of Adobe’s latest RISC- 
based PostScript processing. Other 
new products included an 84-pica, 
1446-lpi laser imager, the 11”x17", 
1000-dpi APS-1000 laser printer and 
the APS-4000 laser printer for up to 
36"x55”" output. 


Autologic and Varityper both pro- 
moted systems functioning with the 
Associated Press Leaf Desk elec- 
tronic darkroom. Featured for the 
task at Varityper was a configuration 
of its Series 5000 System, based on 
the AMD 29000 RISC processor (with 
an accelerator option). It can now 
drive the 1200/2400-dpi 5300 72-pica 
laser-diode film recorder previously 
only available for the Series 4000. It 
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images film at 1200 dpi at 20”/min. and 
can be configured for 2400-dpi resolu- 
tion. 

ANPA/TEC also featured the debut 
of the Model 7260L three-bath on-line 
processor (film, paper, direct plate 
exposure) for the Model 5500 108- 
pice, He-Ne imagesetter (1016-dpi 
resolution for 90-lpi output) with 
improved operator feedback. 

Varityper’s earlier-announced 
graphics caching on the Series 5000 
Image Controller permits merging 
graphics with text or other graphics 
files in reduced output time by pre- 
processing graphics before a page is 
sent to be imaged, and especially in 
cases of multiple passes for the same 
graphics, which need not be repro- 
cessed. The Series 5000 Graphics 
Cache is to support Ethernet access 
with software release 3.2 this sum- 
mer. 

The company said Adobe’s new 
Emerald PostScript RIP was 
expected to become available for 
Varityper Series 4000 systems by 
year’s end. A Model 5330 3000-dpi 
recorder was driven by an Emerald 
RIP at ANPA/TEC. 

Last month’s annual newspaper 
technology show was also the occa- 
sion for Varityper’s demonstration of 
page production using a complete 
aesktop color prepress system 
employing its own Series 4000 RIP- 
ping and 5300 output, Pre-Press Tech- 
nologies’ Spectre5000 scanning at up 
to 5,000 dpi and SpectrePrint Pro 
color correction, enhancement and 
separation software running on a 
Macintosh IIfx and Enco Printing 
Products’ (Hoechst-Celanese) Press- 
match color proofing. 

Promoting its own wide-measure 
600-dpi VT600W imager, Varityper 
also saw greater importance for plain- 
paper output at newspapers, where its 
greater speed and lesser expense 
were compared with seven-minute- 
per-page output for conventional 
typesetters, in which more than half 
that time is used to process more 
costly photomedia. 

The VT600P and VT600W image- 
setters now incorporate automatic 
toner replenishment, eliminating 
manual adjustment of the toner 
supply. An optional 42MB hard disk 
is also offered as an option to the two 
devices, providing additional capac- 
ity for downloadable fonts. 

Varityper has introduced world- 
wide remote diagnostics and is mar- 
keting a Kanji PostScript imagesetter 
in the U.S. (Monotype also report- 
edly offers Kanji output from a Post- 
Script RIP and as part of its Prism 
PS Plus imagesetter.) 

Absent last year and since reorgan- 
ized, Hell Graphic Systems returned 
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to ANPA/TEC at two booths — for 
its Ultre Corp. and new Information 
& Publishing Systems divisions. 

In addition to page facsimile, dis- 
play ad, color scanning and color page 
assembly product lines, IPS showed 
its new, low-cost “personal imageset- 
ter,” the BridgIt, which combined an 
Ultre* engine with a Macintosh-based 
PostScript-compatible software RIP. 

While the Hyphen booth listed Hell 
among its users, BridgIt was running 
a software RIP from Harlequin on a 
Mac IIcx. An IPS spokesman would 
only say that Hell is talking to 
Hyphen, and noted that the Harlequin 
RIP had proved at least as fast as the 
Hyphen software. A month before the 
TEC show, the Seybold Report on 
Publishing Systems reported Hell had 
licensed its digital screening technol- 
ogy to Hyphen. 

BridgIt outputs positive or nega- 
tive, right- or wrong-reading text and 
images at selectable resolutions up to 
2400 dpi (up to 133-Ipi halftone 
screens) and speeds up to 6”/min., in 
either 72- or 94-pica widths. To elimi- 
nate banding, a virtual memory buffer 
is employed. 

Hyphen, which first showed its 
own fast PostScript-compatible hard- 
ware RIP and some software versions 
last year, announced interfaces from 





its MacRIP to the ECRM PelBox 3000 
and PelBox 108 and 108s, which it 
said speeds painting through elimina- 
tion of buffering devices. A direct 
interface card is also available to the 
Linotronic L300 or L500. 

Platforms other than the Macintosh 
(for 94- and 108-pica width output) 
included Sun Microsystems’ Sparc- 
station | (taking pages made up on a 
Macintosh and outputting at 24”/min. 
via SCSI buffer on a PelBox), Digital 
Equipment Corp.’s DECstation (94 
picas), IBM’s RISCstation and 386- 
and 486-based PCs (72 picas). It also 
had configurations for plain-paper 
broadsheet output. 

In cooperation with the Macintosh- 
based front-end developer Diwan, 
Hyphen announced remote printing 
software for the Macintosh, allowing 
simultaneous printing to any number 
of local or remote devices. Files are 
compressed for transmission and 
deleted locally after routing to pre- 
serve memory capacity. 

Hyphen, too, entered the world of 
color. It is distributing Photone Pre- 
press color correction software for 
the Macintosh, developed by Profes- 
sor Chris Carr at Ohio University’s 
School of Visual Communications. 
With it, operators can use an RGB-to- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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CYMK conversion algorithm and 
calibrate to compensate for ink, 
imaging device, processing and print- 
ing dot. 

The Macintosh and color are also 
central to Linotype’s latest lineup, its 
Series 1000 publishing systems, 
which include scanners and Macin- 
tosh hardware (two thermal transfer 
color printers also offered). The sys- 
tems run third-party and Linotype’s 
own LinoWare applications software. 

Systems include Scanned Color 
(color photos, type, full-page film 
separations), Synthetic Color (text, 
illustration, page layout), Halftone 
(photos, text, page output), Text Set- 
ting (type), Line Art (art and type) and 
Linosetting (PostScript capability for 
CRTronic users). Also remote/on-site 
diagnosis and repair, next-day equip- 
ment loan, on-site training. 

To serve these and other systems, 
Linotype showed new PostScript out- 
put capabilities (and promoted mod- 
els of high- and low-volume proces- 
sors). In the popular realm of 600-dpi 
plain-paper devices, it offered the 
Printer 60 for pages up to 11”x17”. 
Unlike the Xitron and Monotype laser 
printers, Linotype’s uses Adobe’s 
own Neptune RIP, with enhanced 
processing and halftoning speed. 

PostScript RIPs included Linotype 
versions of Adobe Systems’ Saturn 
Plus (RIP 4) and Neptune (RIP 30) 
controllers. No Emerald RIP is in use. 
While the RIP 4 can raise resolution of 
a Linotronic 500 wide-measure 
imagesetter to 2540 dpi and speed 
recording at high resolutions, the 
faster RIP 30 is aimed at processing 
four-color work. 

For PostScript imaging, the com- 
pact Linotronic 230 recorder can be 
used with either of these processors 
or is available as an imagesetter 
driven by an integrated RIP 4 with 
Linotype Image Raster Accelerator 
and 160MB hard disk for Linotype 
Library PostScript fonts and surplus 
capacity for large-file processing. 

The 200SQ imagesetter incorpo- 
rates the RIP 4 with LIRA coproces- 
sor and 80MB hard disk to store fonts. 
Both are narrow-format (72-pica), 
infrared laser diode imagesetters 
offering 1693-dpi maximum resolu- 
tion. 

The new Linotronic 530 is a wide- 
measure (108-pica, rotatable) helium- 
neon laser imagesetter with selectable 
resolutions ranging from 423 dpi at 
47.4"/min. for proofing to 2540 dpi at 
5.3"/min. for improved detail and 








color definition. A 330 model offers 
enhancements for color separation 
output, a RIP 30 and a similar range of 
resolutions. 

Linotype also offers desktop utili- 
ties for monitoring a PostScript RIP 
and tracking processed jobs, 
remotely setting imagesetter parame- 
ters and controlling density and dot 
percentages. 

In addition to Chelgraph’s ACE 
IBX imagesetter (with a 108-pica ver- 
sion) and desktop connectivity, 
Electra offers a PostScript RIP and 
has entered the plain-paper printer 
market with its own 600-dpi imager, 
the PPT-600 Imageprinter, reportedly 
using the same print engine found in 
Linotype’s Printer 60. 

The high-speed RISC-based con- 
troller comprises two circuit cards 
and a 20MB SCSI disk. In addition to 
the 35 standard fonts included with 
the printer, up to 100 Type | or Type 3 
PostScript fonts can be stored on the 
disk. 

Plain-paper PostScript imaging 
from Birmy Graphics Corp. includes 
the PowerPrint 18/24 (formerly 
PageScan 2) with Birmy RIP, now 
offering 1016-dpi resolution and holo- 
graphic He-Ne laser optics that pro- 
vide 72"/min. (three 18”’x24” pages) 
output, and an 11” x 17” PowerPrint 
model that images at 960x480 dpi, 
buffers images into 12MB RAM, 
spools files to a 40MB hard drive and 
stores fonts on a second 40MB drive. 
PowerPrint 11/17 can serve as one of 
four imagers connected to a central 
RISC-based Birmy RIP. 

Lennane Advanced Devices 
(LEAD) completed its port to Sun 
Microsystems’ Sparcstation, and 
those staffing its ANPA/TEC booth 
said the company’s OmniScriptor is 
ready for any newer, faster Sun hard- 
ware. They reported the Sun-based 
PostScript-compatible imagesetter 
offered at least twice the speed of the 
older ’486-based device. At America 
East in early spring, LEAD vice 
president Eric Lennane said a test file 
RIPped in 40 seconds on the 486 
required only nine seconds on the 
Sun. 

The OmniScriptors are far more 
compact than the MetroScriptor the 
company introduced at ANPA/TEC 
last year. Running under Unix, the 
RIPs use Microsoft Corp.’s Bauer 
PDL PostScript interpreter modified 
to print larger pages at higher resolu- 
tions and imaging speed for halfton- 
ing. 

OmniScriptor uses a “digital mir- 
ror,” building a complete page in 
high-speed dynamic memory (rather 
than slower RIPping to disk) before 
passing it to the print engine, thereby 
doing away with banding and start- 





stop marks. With an optional second 
digital mirror, there is memory to 
drive the record side and accept 
another page, allowing the print 
engine to run near full speed. 

The OmniScriptor 25 (°386) has 
24MB memory and records at 72 picas 
(optionally at 94), with speed 
depending on resolution (600, 800, 
1200 dpi). It is supplied with 35 fonts 
and accepts other compatible Post- 
Script fonts. The RIPs can output to 
the UltreSetter and ECRM PelBox. 
Cards are in development for other 
output. An OmniScriptor was in beta 
test at a small California paper in the 
spring. 

“The whole idea is to give | 
[newspapers] a growth path,” said 
Lennane. He suggested the °386 
model can serve smaller papers or 
provide fast text-only output, the °486 
can add graphics output, and the Sun 
330 can include halftones. 

At the time, Lennane said he 
expected to use Type 1 PostScript 
fonts as a result of Adobe Systems’ 
publication of its technology. The 
company is reportedly working with 
front-end system vendors on develop- 
ment specifically for newspapers. 
Lennane said it is looking for support, 
particularly in R&D, from newspa- 
pers to find solutions tailored to their 
needs. 

LEAD said it continues software 
enhancements (e.g., file scheduling) 
because it expects no great improve- 
ments from newer chips. The goal, 
said Lennane, is true page-per-minute 
output for PostScript. 





Reuters | 
introduces Newslink 


Reuters Information Services has 
introduced Reuter Newslink, provid- 
ing access to various Reuter news ser- 
vices in a scrolling, video monitor 
format suitable for visitors, travelers 
and business people waiting in or 
passing through hotels and airports. 


Newslink enables travelers lacking 
access to their regular news sources 
to see Reuter real-time news at the 
same time and in the same format that 
newsroom editors see it. Available 
now, Newslink also is aimed at news- 
paper publishers interested in reach- 
ing existing or new readers. It is avail- 
able in a cable television format. 


Services available now include the 
Reuter News, Business and Library 
reports, the Reuter Washington and 
Transcript reports, Reuter/BNA 
Washington Report and Reuter for- 
eign language services. 
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NEWS/TECH 








By Jim Rosenberg 


In an agreement announced shortly 
before the recent ANPA/TEC 90, 
Information International Inc. has 
obtained exclusive marketing rights 
to Concept Publishing Systems pub- 
lishing software for the Apple Macin- 
tosh. 

At the outset, triple-I will market 
the AdWorks/2 display ad composi- 
tion program developed by Concept 
Publishing Systems of Beaver Dam, 
Wis. AdWorks/2 has been interfaced 
to triple-I’s Ad Makeup Station 
(AMS). It will be sold and can be used 
in conjunction with AMS/2 systems 
or will function as a stand-alone sys- 
tem for the creation and production of 
display advertising. 

Al Fenaughty, presidént of Culver 
City, Calif.-based triple-I, said 
AdWorks complements his com- 
pany’s AMS system (more than 30 
such systems are now in production) 
by allowing artists to work on the 
already-familiar Macintosh. A news- 
paper’s ad department can pass the 
work to an AMS system, and a retail 
advertiser can remotely transmit dis- 
play ads to the newspaper’s system. 

The arrangement allows triple-I to 
accommodate newspapers of differ- 
ent sizes, most with circulations of 
30,000 or more. 

At one end of the market, the com- 
pany will be able to supply the Macin- 
tosh (PostScript-only) AdWorks/2 
system to customers of its PC-based 
TECS/2 front-end systems. 

For bigger newspapers, AdWorks 
on the Mac will serve as a creative 
platform for subsequent production 
on AMS/2 workstations. 

AdWorks is expected to allow larg- 
er papers to expand productivity on 
existing AMS systems and provide 
smaller publications an upgrade path 
to the Sun-based AMS/2 that pre- 
serves their initial investment. Both 
AdWorks and AMS can support color 
work. 

“Triple-I has made a substantial 
financial commitment to us,” said 
Concept president Jim Conley, noting 
that the larger company will provide 
the sales force and experience to 
bring Concept into international 
markets. 

He said the relationship will allow 





Triple-| adds Macs to its line 


Marketing agreement with Concept Publishing Systems 
starts with AdWorks display ad composition software 


his company to proceed with systems 
development while triple-1 handles 
much of the marketing. 

Technical support will be provided 
by Concept — but through triple-I’s 
field service organization, which con- 
stitutes about half the firm’s staff and 
budget, according to Fenaughty. 

(In some ways the arrangement is 
similar to that announced a year ear- 
lier between System Integrators Inc. 
and Digital Technology Inc. Like 
DTI, Concept looks to newspapers of 
relatively small circulations and sup- 
plies Macintosh-based systems to 
triple-1, which, like SII, addresses the 
needs of medium to large papers. The 
similarity goes beyond a common 
computer: Both DTI and Concept 
developed their systems for their own 
papers. Concept is owned by Citizen 
Publishing Co.) 

While AdWorks images reside on a 
Macintosh server, they can now also 





be held in triple-I’s Image Network 
Processor. The Sun Microsystems 
68020-based text and image fileserver 
provides the embedded command 
language for output to triple-I 3810 
laser pagesetters. The INP automati- 
cally converts PostScript input to 
embedded commands. As a hub for 
subsystems and pagination manage- 
ment, the INP also provides database 
redundancy and communications 
support. 

Fenaughty said that, while Post- 
Script is too slow and “not suitable 
for a pagination environment,” it is 
fine for generating specs and proof 
copies of ads. 

While some smaller papers may 
find it suitable for production, a high- 
volume, fast-turnaround publication 
can produce the proofs directly from 
AdWorks on the Mac, then pass the 
material through the triple-I system 
for fast production-quality output. 
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Atex group 
promotes database 
journalism 


The Atex Newspaper Users’ Group 
is inviting staff from member newspa- 
pers to learn journalistic uses of data- 
bases in a seminar presented by 
Indiana University’s National Insti- 
tute for Advanced Reporting. 


The seminar will be held Sunday 
afternoon, Aug. 16 at the Indianapolis 
Westin Hotel, in conjunction with 
ANUG’s annual meeting and semi- 
nars. ANUG meetings run Sunday 
morning through Wednesday after- 
noon. 

The institute will demonstrate how 
reporters using computers can extract 
information from government data- 
bases, which ANUG editorial com- 
mittee chairman Alan Buncher, assis- 
tant managing editor/administration 
at the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, called 
“a new and growing branch of jour- 
nalism.” Attendees will receive demo 
copies of database software for their 
newspapers. 

After the Sunday session, of inter- 





est principally to newsroom staffers, 
ANUG will hold sessions for adver- 
tising, technical and production per- 
sonnel. In all there will be 64 sessions 
ranging from pagination to ergonom- 
ics. Those interested in attending the 
database seminar should contact 
George Knapp (317/633-9314). 
ANUG membership information is 
available from David Bright (207/990- 
8127) or Bettyann Karocki (419/245- 
6218). 
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into the country. 
Inflation rocketed along at 2,000% 


a free market economy and the move 
to stabilize prices are a bitter pill that 
is just now starting to show its 
recuperative powers as inflation 
comes into double-digit range. 
Estimates of the number of jour- 
nalists in Poland range from 8,000 to 
10,000. By the spring of this year, 
unemployment among journalists 
alone was moving toward 2,000, with 
more layoffs in the works. As many as 
400,000 Poles were unemployed by 
year-end, a phenomenon they have 
not experienced in recent decades. 


in the months following the switch to’ 





Our workshops were a direct 
response to requests from the Poles 
who told us they wanted immediate 
and practical guidance in the funda- 
mentals of news gathering, newsroom 
management, editor-reporter rela- 
tions, and strategies for creating 
advertising, sales-subscription 
revenues and marketing survey 
approaches. 

The seminars examined larger val- 
ues of press freedom and responsibil- 
ity; the nature of balanced and objec- 
tive reporting vs. a partisan press, and 
tools for facilitating access to infor- 
mation from freedom of information 
laws to open meeting or sunshine 
laws. Interviewing techniques and 
aggressive but humane news gather- 
ing were of great interest. 

The sessions were intensive and, 
although we tried to limit seminar par- 





years. 


Brick by brick, the Poles are currently building an 
independent local and regional press, but it will take 





The Communists Party controlled 
80% of the nation’s newspapers and 
periodicals through a separate agency 
whose initials are RSW. This same 
unit controlled the newsprint, the 
printing facilities, the circulation sys- 
tem nationwide for printed materials, 
even the kiosks where papers were 
sold. Lucrative sales of other kiosk 
items including cigarettes helped sub- 
sidize this publishing monopoly. 

Subsidies were doled out to favored 
publications, but the days of high per- 
centages of unsold issues merely 
being returned are over. Currently, 
new regulations are emerging from 
the Polish Parliament aimed at break- 
ing the RSW monopoly and redistrib- 
uting its resources. Its tax-exempt 
status has also been removed with 
devastating effect. 

Such changes have opened the 
doors and windows to the publishing 
industry, but the winds of change 
have also toppled much of the existing 
media furniture. In recent months, 
several hundred of the formerly 
RSW-subsidized publications have 
shut down and more closures are 
inevitable. 

In some instances, cooperatives of 
journalists are stepping in to revamp 
and run the former Party-connected 
newspapers as more independent 
operations. In other instances, the 
Communist Party is setting up new 
holding companies to maintain con- 
trol. The picture is muddled, and will 
be for some time. 








ticipation to 12 or 14 individuals, the 
number often exceeded this, and at 
times reached as high as 30. 

Our hosts were the local Polish 
Journalist Association (SDP) chap- 
ters in each city. The meeting places 
varied from a conference room at one 
of Warsaw’s major newspapers to 
cultural centers in Gdansk and Lodz; 
citizens centers in Poznan, Konin and 
Bialystok; journalism press clubs in 
Krakow and Wroclaw, and a tv sta- 
tion in Katowice. 

Poland was also electing its first 
local government officials in nearly a 
half-century and the workshops put 
heavy emphasis on ijocai and regional 
reporting. Things that U.S. readers 
take for granted in the daily and 
weekly newspapers — regular cover- 
age of municipal elections and the 
important municipal coverage follow- 
up of town council and mayoral 
activities; schools; housing; planning, 
development and environmental 
issues — require a community press 
network that is just now emerging in 
Poland. 

Brick by brick, the Poles are cur- 
rently building an independent local 
and regional press, but it will take 
years. 

The sessions went from early 
morning to late in the day. Often we 
visited television, radio, and newspa- 
per facilities, and in one case a high 
school where scholastic press editors 
had asked us to meet with about 80 
students. Often, we lunched with the 





seminar participants, and sometimes 
shared evening meals with editors and 
reporters in their homes, talking late 
into the night. 

This marathon — there was not a 
single day’s break in order to accom- 
modate all the cities — gave us an 
inside look at the concerns and trends 
of an emerging local and regional 
press. 

In Lublin, the publisher of a brand- 
new daily newspaper of 20,000 that 
was publishing its first edition the 
next morning invited us to his home 
for dinner and brought along some of 
his key editors for the discussion. 

In Konin, the publisher of the daily 
newspaper struggling to get a foothold 
in the developing regions outside Poz- 
nan accompanied his editors to the 
workshop and was particularly inter- 
ested in strategies for building an 
advertising revenue base. 

As we traveled through Poland, as 
many as 15 interviews were given 
with local newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations, and often people 
showed up at the workshops self- 
invited as a result of the publicity. No 
one was turned away. 

Our core participants were profes- 
sional journalists, but we also found 
the group growing to include aspiring 
free-lancers in a country where being 
a part-time journalist while holding 
down other jobs is not uncommon. 
Editors of high school and university 
newspapers were at many sessions. 
Representatives of citizens commit- 
tees who were publishing neighbor- 
hood newsletters and papers of an 
alternative and amateur vein also par- 
ticipated. 

The Poles were extremely inter- 
ested in the layout design of the news- 
papers we brought along with us as 
teaching tools. They ranged from 
national and international newspa- 
pers including the New York Times, 
USA Teday and the International 
Herald Tribune to regional newspa- 
pers from New Jersey such as The 
Home News, New Brunswick, N.J., 
the Trenton Times and the Trento- 
nian, the Courier News of Bridgewa- 
ter, N.J. and a major countywide 
weekly, the Hunterdon County 
Democrat of Flemington, N.J. 

A videotape by the Asbury Park 
Press of Neptune, N.J., traced the 
step-by-step complexities of covering 
a deadline story from beginning to end 
— in this case a Bruce Springsteen 
concert — and the array of journal- 
ism tools from laptops and modems to 
computerized newsrooms and state- 
of-the-art photographic and layout 
composition approaches. 

In each city, we left a set of 
approximately 50 articles on news 
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and editorial techniques, libel and 
freedom of information laws, and 
various other topics assembled by the 
Journalism Resources Institute, 
including items collected by a team of 
Times Mirror Undergraduate 
Research Fellows at the JRI. 

The Dow Jones Newspaper Fund 
provided us with copies of its annual 
scholarship guide, and information 
about all the journalism programs in 
the United States was of particular 
interest. The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association provided 
booklets of important quotes dealing 
_with press freedom, and a videotape 
on minority career opportunities at 
newspapers. USA Today provided 
copies of a special insert showing how 
the paper is assembled. 

There was much interest in inter- 
viewing techniques and tactics for 
obtaining information from recalci- 
trant or uncooperative sources, not 
surprising in a country where censors 
until a year ago were assigned on-site 
to red-pencil. anything negative 
against the state and public officials 
got unquestioning play. 

Journalists who, as one told me, 
were too often accustomed to “inter- 
viewing on their knees” in the past 
were plunging full force into investi- 
gative and enterprise reporting. We 
showed them approaches, including 
the Freedom of Information Act and 
open meetings laws that could make 
their jobs easier. The concepts of 
such laws being introduced in Poland 
were also seeded during our seminars 
and may be introduced with SDP sup- 
port. 

“How do we make a revolution out 
of evolution?” one participant asked 
at the outset of the workshops, and it 
set the tone for the subsequent work- 
shops as Poles sought ways to create 
independent newspapers without 
wholesale rejection of the past. 

The policy of the current Solidar- 
ity-backed government is to integrate 
as many of the older, competent jour- 
nalists into the new print and broad- 
cast operations and avoid wholesale 
purges. Yet many journalists we 
talked with were clearly impatient 
with the pace of change and, espe- 
cially younger journalists, would pre- 
fer a more thorough housecleaning. 

From martial law in 1981 until the 
elections last spring, over 700 — and 
some say as many as 1,000 — under- 
ground publications blossomed 
throughout Poland. Many of the jour- 
nalists at our workshops were once 
active in such efforts and they have 
transferred their energies, skepticism 
and feistiness to their current 
attempts to create aboveground, full- 
service newspapers. 

They realize that the one-note 








tune — overthrow the repressive old 
order — of underground newspapers 
will not play since that important 
battle has been one. Many say they 
need to find a formula that will keep 
readers spending zlotys on a daily 
basis, no easy task. 

In a country where the average 
monthly wage is $50 to $98 a month, 
and the zloty was pegged at roughly 
10,000 to the dollar this spring, the 
cost of a daily newspaper can be a 
burden. The equivalent of five to 10 
cents for a paper may seem cheap by 
U.S. standards but within the 
restricted Polish economy is high. 

Many Poles were cutting back on 
newspaper purchases or sharing pass- 
around copies. As a result, we found a 
frequently voiced concern was how to 
keep even the most popular papers 
that had emerged since the change in 
government from losing subscribers. 
The highly popular daily newspaper, 
Gazeta Wyborcza (Election Gazette), 
which appeared prior to the 1989 elec- 
tions and survived to become a main- 
stay nationally with 600,000 circula- 
tion, found its circulation falling like a 
rock by last spring. 

As much as a third to half its circu- 
lation melted away recently as Poles 
cut back on their newspaper pur- 
chases and often confined themselves 
to buying weekend editions on Friday 
for the week’s tv listings. 

Gazeta was gamely forging ahead 
with regional editions in five areas of 
Poland, using a sophisticated com- 
puterized newsroom, creating an 
international edition, and working 
with computers and modems to dis- 
tribute copy to areas outside Warsaw 
for local printing. 

Our SDP chapter president-hosts 
included the editor of the local edition 
of Gazeta, whose facilities we visited, 
and the paper’s regional correspon- 
dent in Bialystok. 

We carried videotapes and play- 
back equipment in our van and, as we 
traveled from place to place, the Poles 
would see videotapes of print and 
broadcast facilities and they would 
both marvel and groan in mock 
despair at ever having comparable 
facilities. 

Our strategy was to show what 
could be produced with even minimal 
budgets while gradually building 
toward full strength. 

Watson Sims spent much time 
explaining how zoned editions and 
special sections could be created 
within newspapers to give cluster 
opportunities of readership interest 
and advertising. 

Much of our attention focused on 
calibrated approaches that can be 
planned now to undertake readership 
and marketing studies; how to plan 





editorial strategies, how to expand 
display and classified advertising 
from its miniscule base and reach out 
to ride the first wave of entrepreneurs 
emerging throughout Poland who 
might supply a revenue source some- 
day. 

Public service reporting was a high- 
interest topic, with environmental 
issues of great concern. Yet newspa- 
pers that were publishing in regions of 
the most polluted smokestack, coal- 
fired areas had to confront the 
dilemma of speaking out against pol- 
luters, while also feeling the pressure 
of not crippling shaky industries that 
are desperately needed to hold the 
fragile economy in place. 


In our workshops, a primary focal 
point was how to create a truly inde- 
pendent press. After decades of a sub- 
sidized party press in which publica- 
tions had a guaranteed existence, the 
newspaper industry now suddenly 
faces the need to survive in a tough 
competitive marketplace. 


While not perfect, we suggested the 
model of American newspapers 
which are primarily supported by 
advertising dollars and subscription- 
newsstand sales revenues as one way 
of weaning away from subsidies 
whether these come from a political 
party (be it Solidarity or the Com- 
munists), the Catholic Church or gov- 
ernment subsidies (which still exist 
for some papers). 


The hope for foreign investment 
was frequently mentioned in our 
travels, but eventually the Poles will 
have to confront the problem of 
encouraging foreign investment in the 
media while also preserving their 
Polish identity and values. 





Winning student ads 
published in booklet 


The “Teen Suicide Prevention” 
newspaper advertising book, featur- 
ing nearly 100 ads from a student com- 
petition, is now available. 

The book, featuring winning ads 
from the 1989-90 American Academy 
of Advertising/International Newspa- 
per Advertising and Marketing 
Executives Foundation Student 
Newspaper Advertising Competition, 
is available free from the INAME 
Foundation at (703) 648-1178. 


The ad book was slated to be used 
to launch the first national teen com- 
munity service campaign, Teens in 
Action, at the Camp Fire National 
Youth Leadership Conference in San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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By George T. Wilson 


Wilson F. (Bill) Minor was there 
when the time bomb of racial intoler- 
ance exploded in Mississippi. 

Minor, as head of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune’s Jackson bureau, 
covered every major civil rights story 
in the star-crossed Magnolia State. 
Although he was only performing his 
duties as a newsman, he evoked 
hatred “from the Ku Klux Klan to the 
local Mafia.” Gov. John Bell Williams 
banned him from his press confer- 
ences, and conservative editors railed 
against him. 

Today, the 68-year-old Minor is a 
living history book of Mississippi’s 
civil rights era. After reporting for the 
Times-Picayune for 31 years and 
owning an ill-fated weekly newspa- 
per, he launched a self-syndicated 
political column in 1976 that is now 
carried by 48 Mississippi newspapers. 

Minor started his “Eyes on Missis- 
sippi” feature with a half-dozen 
clients, including the Northeast Mis- 
sissippi Daily Journal in Tupelo, the 
Meridian Star, and the Biloxi Sun- 
Herald. He then expanded his weekly 
output to two columns — one for a 
dozen dailies (including the Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger) on Sunday and the 
other a midweek commentary that 
numbers some major weeklies among 
its clients. 

In addition to his column writing, 
Minor is widely known in the Jackson 
area for a weekly commentary on 
WLBT-TV. 

Lloyd Gray, ex-editorial page 
director of the Sun-Herald who is now 
an assistant to Secretary of State Dick 
Molphus, calls the lanky, silver- 





Minor’s major beat has been civil rights 


Self-syndicated columnist Bill Minor discusses his long and 
eventful career as a maverick journalist in Mississippi 


Bill Minor 


thatched Minor “a walking ency- 
clopedia of Mississippi history and 
politics.” 

He began covering Mississippi poli- 
tics two years before Gov. Ray 
Mabus was born. Minor was steeped 
in a decade of the state’s politics when 
a 26-year-old Rep. Brad Dye, now the 
lieutenant governor, first rose on the 
floor of the Capitol. He covered the 
entire 41-year U.S. Senate career of 
the late John Stennis. 

Minor succeeded Edgar Alan Poe 
at the Times-Picayune’s Jackson 
bureau. “Ed Poe was sent up to the 
Washington bureau, so this job came 
open,” remembered Minor. “The 
editor knew I was from Bogalusa [in 
Louisiana near the Mississippi state 
line] and gave me a crack at it.” 

His first job as a cub reporter was 
on the Bogalusa Enterprise. “1 had 
just graduated from high school,” 





Universal Press Syndicate has 
established a division devoted to 
direct marketing and to publishing 
newsletters, magazines, catalogs, 
and newspaper inserts. 

Named as vice president heading 
the new UniMedia division is C. 
Thomas Stites, who has been news 








New division started by Universal 


editor of Newsday, night national edi- 
tor of the New York Times, associate 
managing editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, and managing editor of the 
Kansas City Times. He has also 
founded his own magazine publishing 
company, and done consulting and 
teaching. 





Minor recalled. “I used to ride a bicy- 
cle to cover my assignments.” 

At Tulane University, Minor began 
his relationship with the Times-Pica- 
yune as campus correspondent while 
on a scholarship and holding down 
two other jobs. “I graduated in Naval 
ROTC,” said Minor, before spending 
World War II aboard a destroyer in 
the Pacific. 

He returned to the Times-Picayune 
as soon as he got out of uniform, and 
“covered police and the city beat 
before I came here. Kenneth Toler [of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
who is honored by a Minor-written 
plaque in the Capitol pressroom] was 
a colleague.” 

Minor’s initial assignment in Jack- 
son was to cover the funeral of race- 
baiting Theodore G. Bilbo. “I guess 
this was a watershed in Mississippi’s 
change, although I was promised by a 
great many people that Mississippi 
was going to change a great deal after 
that,” he commented. “They said 
Mississippi was going to close the 
book on racism. Well, it took ’em 
years to do that. Some people still 
don’t think they’ve done it.” 

Minor believes Mississippi has 
“changed tremendcius!v” since those 
days, but the turbuient time of the 
civil rights era was still ahead when 
Bilbo died. Two of the events that 
“stick out in my mind,” Minor said, 
were the murder of 15-year-old 
Emmett Till and the lynching of Mack 
Charles Parker. 

The Till case was “the first really 
big civil rights story that happened in 
Mississippi,” noted Minor. “We 
really didn’t know what civil rights 
was all about back then [1955]. We 
had no idea if and when there wouid 
ever be a movement, because blacks 
were so docile, and so paralyzed 
really, that you didn’t know they had 
a voice. 

“Till, who came down from Chi- 
cago to visit relatives, allegedly wolf- 
whistled at a white woman in a little 
country store in Money, Miss. His 
body was found in the Tallahatchie 
River four days later with a cotton gin 


George T. Wilson is a Memphis- 
based writer. 
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Not obscene to Jesse Helms. 





fan tied around his neck.” 

The husband and brother-in-law 
were charged with the murder, but 
Minor said the trial was a mockery of 
justice. “I was sitting right outside the 
jury room and you could hear the 
jurors laughing,” remembered 
Minor. “They just went through the 
sham of spending an hour in delibera- 
tion.” 

Approximately 75 reporters 
descended on Mississippi during the 
Till trial. Minor quickly forged lasting 
friendships with many of them that 
resulted in free-lance assignments 
that continue to this day. He soon was 
writing reports for the New York 
Times, Newsweek, and NBC News. 
“I did some special writing for other 
newspapers,” Minor said. “I used to 
do some stuff for Newsday and do 
some even now for them.” 

The second story mentioned by 
Minor was the Parker lynching in 
1959. “What made it stand out,” he 
said, “was that it was the last classic 
lynching in this country, where a 
lynch party went into the jail, took the 
black man out, and killed him. That 
was in Poplarville.” 

Minor paused and quickly added 


Columbia has editorial cartoonist 


Editorial cartoonist Joe Heller of 
the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette is 
being syndicated thrice-weekly by 
Columbia Features. 

The previously self-syndicated 
Heller — a “Best of Gannett” winner 
for two years in a row — has been 
published in papers such as the Chi- 


cago Tribune, Milwaukee Journal, 
New York Times, Washington Post, 
and Wisconsin State Journal, and 
magazines such as Newsweek, Time, 
The New Republic, and Playboy. 

Columbia is based at P.O. Box 
1957, New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
32170. 








another major story. “Medgar Evers 
had been killed and following his 
funeral on June 19, 1963, I can never 
forget how close Jackson came to 
going up in flames,” he said. “It was 
103 degrees that day. After the 
funeral, there was a march — with 
more than a couple of thousand —toa 
white funeral home on a downtown 
street near the heart of Jackson, as the 
body was going to be sent to Washing- 
ton for burial in Arlington Cemetery. 

“About five to six hundred blacks 
and a few whites who were in civil 
rights turned and were going to march 
to Capitol Street. Facing them was a 
small army of law enforcement offi- 
cers — highway patrolmen, city 
police, every kind of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry constable and sheriff, all armed 
to the teeth. 

“The marchers, who were possibly 
going to smash some store windows, 
were told they couldn’t go back to 
Capitol. Bricks and rocks started 
being thrown. The two groups faced 
each other like battle lines. John 
Doar, with the Department of Justice 
— who was later to be the prosecutor 
of Richard Nixon in the impeachment 


case — walked out of the line where 
the police were, through the no-man’s- 
land, and straight to the line of march- 
ers. 

“He walked up to the marchers and 
pleaded with them that this was not 
the way to do it, but through the 
courts instead. I was close to where 
he was and he talked them into turn- 
ing back. The law enforcement offi- 
cers were just about to open fire. If 
they had, it was the kind of street 
where everybody would have been 
trapped there. I think three or four 
hundred people could have been 
killed. Doar prevented what could 
have been another St. Valentine’s 
Day massacre.” 

Minor’s venture into newspaper 

(Continued on page 40) 








The past few weeks have been 
momentous for Daniel Marolen, who 
writes a syndicated column about 
South Africa. 

Marolen this month became a U.S. 
citizen — 14 years after leaving South 
Africa to avoid arrest for his anti- 
apartheid activities. 

And Marolen twice saw Nelson 
Mandela briefly during the African 
National Congress leader’s recent 
U.S. visit. The Johannesburg-born 
Marolen and Mandela knew each 
other before the latter’s lengthy 
imprisonment began. 

Discussing Mandela in a recent col- 
umn, Marolen wrote: “Man, legend 
and archetypal symbol of African 
resistance, Mandela’s paramount 
ambition is to turn South Africa into a 
free and progressive nation.” 

But Marolen (see E&P, November 








Becomes a citizen, sees Mandela 


12, 1988) is not very impressed with 
F.W. de Klerk. He wrote last month 
that the South African president 
“released Mandela, not out of 
humanitarian considerations, but to 
win for himself acceptance in West- 
ern Europe as well as to avoid globa: 
isolation which is crippling South 
Africa.” The columnist pointed out 
that de Klerk still opposes a one-per- 
son, one-vote system of democracy in 
the apartheid country. 

Marolen — based at P.O. Box 234i, 
New York, N.Y. 10185 — is syndi- 
cated to numerous black newspapers 
via the National Newspaper 
Publishers Association. The colum- 
nist is also seeking syndication in 
white-owned dailies, and is offering 
consulting services on South African 
issues to newspapers and others. 

—David Astor 
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MAKE 
YOURSELF 
AT HOME 

WITH MORE 


Our Homes and Gardens mini pack- 
age offers a full house. Including 
rdening tips. Real estate pointers. 
orating ideas. Even photo- 
studded interviews with the rich and 
famous. All under one roof. And all 
ready to open the door to more 


readers. 

Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a 
free sample from our mini package. 
Alaska, California, Hawaii and Can- 
ada, call collect (619) 293-1818. Get 
the package that ties up readership 
and revenues. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
publishing came about after a conver- 
sation with Hazel Brannon Smith, the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning owner of the 
Lexington Advertiser. “She owned 
the Northside Reporter here that was 
badly run-down,” said Minor. “I tried 
to get her to do something about it, 
and she talked me into buying it.” 

The Capital Reporter, as it became 
known, ran ona shoestring budget but 
with the credo from the Chicago Tri- 
bune still above Minor’s typewriter 
today: “It’s a newspaper’s duty to 
print the news and raise Hell.” The 
Capital Reporter became an institu- 
tional gadfly, shaming wrongdoers 
and embarrassing other media. 

Norma Fields, former correspon- 
dent for the Northeast Mississippi 
Daily Journal, said the Capital 
Reporter “was hated, reviled. It was 
boycotted by advertisers. It was a 
great little newspaper while it 
lasted.” It closed down following an 
economic recession. While Minor 
owned it, Klansmen shattered the 
front window, and he couldn’t afford 
to have it repaired. 

Asked to name Mississippi 
publishers who stood up for civil 
rights, Minor answered, “You would 
have to begin with Hodding Carter [of 
the Greenville Delta-Democrat 
Times]. He didn’t preach integration, 
but stuck up for opening the pro- 
cesses to blacks. 

“You have to include Oliver 
Emmerich [of the McComb Enter- 
prise-Journal]. He was a conserva- 
tive, a Dixiecrat back in °48, but he 
was one person who became more 
moderate as he grew older. He helped 
save McComb, which became the 
scene of anti-black violence, terror- 
ism, and Klan activities. 

“Hazel Brannon Smith did not 
accomplish as much in bringing about 
change, but she stood up when it took 
a lot of courage. The [White] Citizens 
Council made her a target and tried to 
put her out of business.” 

Minor continued, “Among others, 
in a different way — not exactly civil 
rights, but standing up for decency 
and fair play and opening the lines for 
Mississipians — would be George 


‘Disability’ with NEA 
“Living With a Disability” will 
move to United Media’s Newspaper 
Enterprise Association from UM’s 
United Feature Syndicate on July 23. 
The question-and-answer column, 
which was also with the New York 
Times Syndication Sales Corporation, 
is by the award-winning Dianne Pi- 
astro—who has multiple sclerosis. 
Papers running Piastro (profiled in 
E&P, July 30, 1988) include the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Detroit 
News, and St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Many want brochure 


Over 100,000 readers requested a 
Health Care Powers of Attorney bro- 
chure after it was mentioned in a 
spring column by Ann Landers of 
Creators Syndicate. 

The brochure — which discusses 
how people can protect themselves 
from being kept alive against their 
wishes if they become brain-dead or 
enter a vegetative state — was put 
together by the American Bar Associ- 
ation for distribution by the American 
Association of Retired Persons. 





McLean of Tupelo. He believed in 
fairness. He believed in the open pro- 
cess. He was absolutely one of the 
stalwarts of Mississippi journalism.” 

When Gov. Mabus met with report- 
ers in Washington to counter the 
negative image of the state portrayed 
in the movie Mississippi Burning, he 
brought Minor with him. Minor said, 
“If you tried to recite the events that 
took place in Neoshoba County, you 
would say it was not accurate. The 
story is based on things that happened 
in Mississippi, however, down to 
flags being snatched out of the hands 
of the little black kids, that I 
witnessed.” 

On William Bradford Huie’s Three 
Lives for Mississippi, Minor struck a 
more negative note. “I think a lot of 
that was a concoction of his imagina- 
tion,” he said. “He dreamed up a bit 
of that. Some of it wasn’t too far- 
fetched. There was a little bit of fact 
and a good bit of fiction along with 
it.” 

On this story, Minor was the first to 
report that the black Mt. Zion 
Methodist Church near Philadelphia, 
Miss., had been burned. James Cha- 
ney, Michael Schwerner, and 
Andrew Goodman investigated the 
burning before they disappeared in an 
earthen dam. 

The Commercial Appeal recently 
called Minor “the only Magnolia 


State renegade, standing alone as a 
correspondent for a major daily news- 
paper in a state troubled by segrega- 
tion.” In reply, Minor told me, “It 
may have been a little bit exaggerated 
but I was a lonely voice for a long 
time. I had the sources. I was prob- 
ably a renegade, but I was careful to 
protect my flanks. I had to exist in the 
community and I had to cover politics 
— it was still my primary job — so I 
had to keep my lines of communica- 
tion always protected with the politi- 
cians.” 

Today, the Oxford, Miss.-based 
writer Willie Morris said of Minor, 
“His fellows both in and out of Mis- 
sissippi regard him with an affection 
deriving not so much from seniority 
but for the rare decency and fine 
humor with which he pursues his 
calling.” 

On the national scene, Minor is 
respected widely. After a 10-year 
stint his name was on the recent ballot 
for re-election to the Reporters Com- 
mittee for Freedom of the Press. He 
serves with such distinguished mem- 
bers as his good friend Jack Nelson of 
the Los Angeles Times, Bob Wood- 
ward of the Washington Post, Hod- 
ding Carter III, Dan Rather, Tom 
Brokaw, and John Chancellor. 











‘Peanuts’ exhibition 


An exhibit marking the 40th 
anniversary of “Peanuts” by Charlies 
M. Schulz of United Feature Syndicate 
is now at the Cartoon Art Museum, 
665 Third St., San Francisco. The 
show opened July 5 and will run 
through October 13. 








Home videos for cat 


Television specials based on “Gar- 
field” by Jim Davis of United Feature 
Syndicate will be available on home 
video September 13. 

The CBS/FOX releases include 
Here Comes Garfield, Garfield on the 
Town, and Garfield Goes Hollywood. 

Each video within a multiple unit 
pre-pack will come with a free collec- 
tible — Garfield the wrestler, Garfield 
the baseball player, or Garfield the 
football player. 





Charlie Brown news 


Will things be looking up in the 
relationships department for the often 
unhappy Charlie Brown? 

In a three-week series beginning 
July 23, the character from “Pea- 
nuts” by Charles M. Schulz of United 
Feature Syndicate will meet a girl at 
summer camp who might actually like 
him. 

Events will reach a crisis when 
Peggy Jean offers to hold a football for 
Charlie Brown to kick. He must then 
wonder whether or not the girl will 
pull the pigskin away like Lucy Van 
Pelt does. 
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next several years that will increas- 
ingly challenge the freedom of report- 
ers, not so much on First Amendment 
issues but on issues of trade secrets, 
proprietary information, embarrass- 
ment, shame, humiliation — all of 
those things that we specialize in.” 

On the positive side, Pearlstine also 
predicted that new technology will 
make it easier to break up local news 
monopolies. 

“In non-monopoly situations, 
credibility and truth do have some 
coin, some value and I do think that 
those newspapers [which] do remain 
committed to really telling it as it is 
can find a great deal of success if they 
are able to pay the entry fee, if you 
will, to get into the market. 


“Secondly, I would suggest that 
many of the kinds of things that you 
all talk about in your programs—the 
commitment to accuracy, the com- 
mitment to careful evaluation of infor- 
mation, the commitment to fairness— 
can do a lot to really improve the 
name of journalism with the general 








public.” 

He also suggested that journalists 
constructing investigations spend 
more time looking at the big picture. 

“There is a tendency on all our 
parts to look at the rotten apple and 
not work nearly hard enough at look- 
ing at the rotten barrel.” 


In an interview, Pearlstine said the 
Journal has been lucky and that the 
reason might be that every chief 
executive of Dow Jones for over 100 
years started in the news department. 


“We’ve always taken the position, 
and we’ve had the fortune to be suc- 
cessful enough to do it, that profits 
were very important at Dow Jones 
because the profits generated the 
money to build product, and that if 
you weren’t profitable you wouldn’t 
have the money to invest in capital 
equipment, in news, in reporters, in 
space, whatever.” 

Pearlstine admits the last few years 
have not been easy for the Journal, 
but notes that the budgets have gone 
up and the news hole has expanded. 
Even so, compromises have been 
made, including shrinking a staff that 
was already over budget. 


Still, Pearlstine asserted, “I can’t 
think of a story we wanted to do or a 





project we thought important where 
budgetary constraints kept us from 
doing it, and that’s a real luxury in this 
business.” 


Batman joins NIE 
at Tampa Tribune 


The Tampa Tribune used an 8-foot- 
by-16-foot replica of Batman to pro- 
mote its Newspapers in Education 
program. 

The replica was suspended from 
atop the Tribune building in May, and 
promotional columns carrying the Joe 
Kerr byline teased its NIE Super 
Heroes program, which was designed 
for primary school students in con- 
junction with the Museum of Science 
& Industry. 


Newspaper to 
relaunch mag 


Martha’s Vineyard Magazine is 
being relaunched as a glossy, full- 
color quarterly by the Vineyard 
(Mass.) Gazette editor and publisher 
Richard Reston and his wife Mary Jo. 
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Columbus 
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ening to hear of something like this. 
It’s hard enough to find minorities in 
newsrooms in this country. They’re 
in kind of an uphill struggle and then 
something like this happens, and you 
see why there aren’t more. 

“It’s sad enough to me that there is 
only one Spanish-speaking reporter at 
the Columbus Dispatch,” Acosta 
added. “It’s even sadder to me that 
there are now none.” 

Locally, the paper was taken to 


task for failing to cover the story by 
Columbus Alive, an alternative paper. 

“The Dispatch Fails as Media 
Watchdog,” Columbus Alive head- 
lined an editorial. 

For his part, WCMH-TV reporter 
Jim Schroeder said he welcomes the 
journalistic discussion his report trig- 
gered. 

“My own personal feeling is I don’t 
mind members of the journalism com- 
munity questioning me,” he said. 
“I'd rather see some self-questioning 
in this industry rather than the gov- 
ernment stepping in. I don’t mind [the 
criticism] and I don’t think they’ re out 
of line.” 


Schroeder said he had “mixed 
emotions” about Huesca’s firing. 

“I would think it would be wrong to 
fire him for pressing for a story he 
thinks is important,” Schroeder said. 
On the other hand, he says, he is not 
aware of all the circumstances of the 
termination. 

Throughout the controversy, the 
Dispatch has not published anything 
on the tv station’s role. 

Editor Smith said he had not seen 
the WCMH broadcast nor read Hues- 
ca’s Los Angeles Times article. He 
said he had no comment on the station 
or whether their actions merited cov- 
erage by the Dispatch. 
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ence, some states, led by New York, 
have worked out voluntary agree- 
ments to use more recycled news- 
print, Rush said. 

The good news from this arrange- 
ment is that most people are 
genuinely concerned about recycling, 
“not about beating up on newspa- 
pers,” she commented. “In most 
places, the voluntary actions are 
working out just fine.” 

Rush predicted a doubling of 
recycled newsprint capacity in the 


next two years, and possibly more 
after that. 


However, the threat of adverse 
legislation remains, she said, sug- 
gesting that newspapers stay on top of 
the issue. 


“Look at your newspaper’s to-do 
list,” she asked. “Is there anyone 
there paying attention to recycling? If 
no one is, do your industry a favor 
and volunteer as quickly as pos- 
sible . . . if there isn’t a recycling 
expert at the newspaper, one needs to 
show up soon.” 


Close attention should be paid to 
curbside collection programs by try- 


ing to set them up with a minimum 
burden on readers, Rush said. 


Community solid waste experts 
will go along with this idea since they, 
too, want recycling to work and know 
that it will work only if people want to 
do it, she added. 


“And help your newspaper tell its 
story,” Rush told the circulation 
managers. “If you haven’t lent your 
voice to the demand for more 
recycled newsprint, consult your 
newsprint buyer and your publisher.” 


Rush invited newspeople to consult 
with the ANPA about getting 
involved. 
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road in his longtime effort to break up 
the chain by taking one-third of its 
assets. 

The California Supreme Court 
rejected an appeal from lower court 
decisions against him after prolonged 


litigation. 

Hoiles, former co-publisher of 
Freedom’s flagship newspaper, the 
Orange County Register, also has 
accused opposing family members of 
denying him a top management posi- 
tion in the chain and attempting to 
devalue his stock. 

Hoiles, 74, reportedly refused an 
offer of $125 million for his one-third 


share of the company and majority 
owners rebuffed his offer of $650 mil- 
lion for their two-thirds shares. 


Recently, the majority owners 
voted to sell their shares only to each 
other. Earlier, Hoiles, the son of 
Freedom’s founder, R.C. Hoiles, 
resigned from Freedom’s board of 
directors. 








Letters 
(Continued from page 7) 





accreditation rules, is insufficient and 
mechanical. 

Selected related areas of knowl- 
edge should be incorporated into the 
journalism curriculum. For example, 
students must learn the principles of 
good writing through the study of fic- 
tion; they should explore the prob- 
lems of participatory observation in 
anthropology to understand the com- 
plex concept of “objectivity.” In 
short, they must have a full intellec- 
tual grasp of their field. 

Blanchard’s call for “major 
restructuring — perestroika” in jour- 








nalism schools is timely. We are suf- 
fering from wrongheaded traditions. 


NEAL E. ROBBINS 
(Robbins is an assistant professor of 


journalism at Roosevelt University, 
Chicago.) 





Coupon 


(Continued from page 15) 





Joe Genovese said of his company 
and .ewspapers. “We’re asking 
newspapers to lend a helping hand, 
and we’re overwhelmed with 
responses.” 





Guides to help 
reach teen-agers 


The Task Force on Minorities in the 
Newspaper Business now has two 
guides available to help newspapers 
reach teen-agers by starting their own 
high school projects. 

They are: “Making the Difference: 
Developing Relationships Between 
Newspapers and High Schools” and 
“Journal High: News on the High 
School Front.” 

Information kits about the two 
model projects are available free from 
the Task Force on Minorities in the 
Newspaper Business, Box 17407 
Dulles Airport, Washington, D.C. 
20041; (703) 648-1285. 
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Classified Advertisine 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 


NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





FEATURES AVAILABLE 


“CELEBRITY SPOTLIGHT” 
profiles TV/Film/Soap stars weekly! 
Contact Rising Star Communications 
14129 Archwood St, Van Nuys, CA 


91405 
(818) 989-5649 


Sports Writer interested in writing a 
national college football notes column. 
Samples. Don Hunt, Box 191, Darby, 
PA 19023 (215) 878-5001. 


HUMOR 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
_ laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 














LISTINGS 
BARGAIN BASEMENT 
TV LISTING 





Video Viewing TV listing service offers 
the most affordable tv schedules avail- 
able in the country. oo $1.00 per 
week per station! ($10 minimum 
order). Customized camera ready copy 
with no contracts or delivery charges. 

oday! 

Video Viewin 

1-800-643-8037. 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


HAVE A BETTER FILM CRITIC than the 
competing daily. Top flight reviewer 
offers discerning weekly oe 
critiques at $4.50 per week. Gold- 
berger, The Citizen, 1138 N. Sade St.; 
Hillside, NJ 07205. (201) 352-0800. 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated). 
Great for weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Camera ready. Star photos. 
Our 15th year. Cineman Syndicate, 7 
Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940; 
(914) 692-4572. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


SPICE UP your op-ed page "page with eloqu- 
ence & wit. Weekly column on politics & 
ary affairs. Contact Marc Desmond, 
16th St., Brooklyn, NY; phone 
(718) 788-8350. 


PUZZLES 

















NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 











“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 64 -5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
as 600 ey = ry Sales 

OBERT 
arats 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 

















PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 

24515 California Ave. #12, Hemet, 

CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 





Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 





FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 


FAX (205) 566- 0170 





KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 





MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 





MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 





Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 


PO Box 650 
Saratoga, WY 82331 (307) 326-8177 
R 3465 S. Oleander Dr. 
Chandler, AZ 85248 (602) 899-3698 





PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 poy Dr., ao 101 


Destin, FL 325 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 





SENIOR HEALTH 

“Senior Clinic.” AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank Macinnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 


Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 140011 








Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consultin 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 














brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St.. Arlington, MA 02174. 
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R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 








NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


2 weeklies. 2,000+ paid onan’ 
real estate with income. $200 

annual gross with profits. $200, 000 or 
make cash offer. (317) 888-9377. 


$3.4 million total gross. (1.7 million 
newspaper, 17 million printing), mid- 
west weekl Cue o 00,000 cash 
flow. Price $4,950,0 

Webster & Associates 2 14) 340-2266. 


$560,000 gross, Nebraska twice week- 
ly —. county seat, very good 
market, 3 unit press, includes 2 
buildings. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Nebraska county seat weekly. 
$500,000 gross 3 unit newsking press. 
3,700 weekly. $700,000 includes 
building. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Zone 5 suburban market newspaper 
grossing $1,100,000. Excellent demo- 
graphics. Price $1 million. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


For Sale - unopposed Kentucky county 
seat legal weekly. 2,400 paid. Full 
Macintosh. Family illness forces sale. 
Monthly TMC. 1989 gross $265,000 - 
Price $230,000. $15,000 down, 
remainder financed for 95 months. 
Contact: Hank Bond, The Carlisle 
Mercury - (606) 289-2464. 


For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 


TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$300,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Fey Austin, TX 78703. (512) 


























GRANDMOTHER-OWNED tiny, 42 year 
old weekly in quaint east ennessee 
town on verge of explosive develop- 
ment. 750 circulation. $35,000. (615) 
494-7398. 


NEAR RETIREMENT AGE Publisher of 
LI group of established weeklies 
considering selling. Box 4762, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SEACOAST NEW ENGLAND 








Situated in what many consider the 
Atlantic Coast’s most spectacular loca- 
tion, this paid weekly truly reflects its 
environment with i care given to its 
writing, layout and printing. Ideal for a 
hands-on owner or will run by itself as 
part of a chain. Firm at $375,000, 
owner will carry up to $125,000 for the 
right party. Please take time to qualify 
yourself in your initial response which 
must also include a confidentiality 
statement. 

Reply to Box 4713, Editor & Publisher. 


Tourist News/Info Publication - with 
extensive distribution in Disney/ 
Universal (FL) area. Established more 
than 8 years, tremendous growth last 
three. Gross $179,000, Price 
$135,000. Excellent terms for right 
buyer. Owner must concentrate on other 
businesses (407) 895-2887. 


— newspaper with shopper near 

eR Og Oregon. Computerized. 

000, terms. PO Box 7714, 
Eugene, OR 97401. 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


Southern California weekly, near ocean, 
two lakes. 15,000 controlled circula- 
tion. Standard size page. Adjudicated. 
Grossing $350,000. Small profit, good 
prospect for growth. Sale price 


KARL WRAY, Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


Two profitable weekly newspapers in 
rapidly B pe area on Florida’s west 
coast. Well established, 8 years, stead: “4 
growth, unlimited potential. $625,00' 
ross sales. Box 4804, Editor & 
blisher. 


West Coast bi-weekly in beautiful vaca- 
tion area. Gross $140,000. Financing 
available. 


Write to: Box 4778, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Resort shopper for sale in fast growing 
Southeast coastal area. Well estab- 
lished with media niche in the market. 
(One of a kind opportunity to live and 
work where you can play). Owner retir- 
ing. Terms. Box 4801, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Independent financially qualified fami- 
ly man seeks profitable weekly or “~4 
weekly, preferably county seat, 
southwest. Minimum annual sides 
$200,000 - up to $700,000. Princi- 
pals ac Write PO Box 796575, 
ce exas 75379. Confidentiality 
protected 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 





























$15.00 
Daily + Sunday Guaranteed Order 
THE PH wat ROOM INC. 
“Gold Starts” 
Call Today: 1 (800) 836-8140 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


A Circulation Specialist 
Helderle & Associates 
Telemarketing - Crews - Store Sales 


1-(800) 662-7397 
F.J. Helderle - President 











A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 
Telephone Sales _ Door Crew Company 


n the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
COMPANY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS | 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation aeymenre 

is now available in the U. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227- 6478, 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 








__CIRCULATION SERVICES _ 


ms 


THE 
PHONE 
ROOM INC 





“NOI” 
Your newspaper is not too small, nor too 
big to engage a national telemarketing 
firm to supply you with a steady source 
of new start orders at the pace you want! 
ASK US, AND OUR RESPONSE 
WILL BE, 
“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 


VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


COMPUTER SERVICES 
COMPUTER REPAIR SERVICE 








Repairs on video —_— terminals 
PC Boards & Power Supplies 


Tired of being taken to the cleaners? 


Try our cost effective repairs and save 
between 25-75% over OEM repair 
charges. Exam “ SII boards Video A, 
Video B and CPU cards repaired, at 
tremendous cost savings. Call for quote. 
One week turnaround. Let us take on 
some of your unique repair needs and 
create your own savings. For further 
information please call RMI - Modular 
Products Division (408) 948-9207. 


COMPUTER TRAINING 


Customized, On-Site 
MACINTOSH TRAINING 
@ art, copy, layout software @ 
for advertising & editoriai 
Call for references. 
Bob Mounts 
PragMatics 
PO Box 3078, Peoria, IL 61614 
Phone (309) 691-8838 














NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue stp | 
consultation and training, with over 3 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 


PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 











__CAMERA & DARKROOM _ 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CK' 





ptical 213/372-0372. 


COMPUTERS 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 





Harris 2500 frontend _—" 

2 Harris 7400 typesetters 

25 edit terminals models 1440/80 
Contact Ron Richardson 

(817) 757-5757 


Compugraphic 8400, MCS Powerview 
10, 16 fonts. LogE line 17 processor. 
Call Richard iso 273- 1665. 


PRESSES 








COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 


HAZARDOUS WASTE EQUIP. 


WILLIAMS SOFTWARE SERVICES 
@ Typesetter Internals, Ultre Setter 
@ SCSI Interface & Buffers 
@ Apple Macintosh Internals: 
NuBus card. SCSI driver 
@ Motorola 680xx Assembler & “C” 
Tom Williams (718) 528-7360 


MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


CHESHIRES 
Good condition Cheshire labeling 
machines with single and multiple label 
pg Call Rick Burrough at (313) 


@ 24-P, 48-P, and 72-P HARRIS STUF- 
FERS Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training program provided. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CONSUL- 
TANT (713) 468-5827. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


Kansa 320 three hopper inserting 
machine. $9,900. See it in operation at 
our plant. Ron Meinke (209) 
924-5361. 





























MAILROOM 
We have all types of belt and wire 
stream conveyors 
oly parts for stream conveyors 
C. & A.C. drive conversions 
Rolles top conveyors, all sizes 
Belt conveyors, all sizes 
Bottom wrappers & pacers 
257 Sta-Hi stackers 
Baldwin Count-O-Veyors -104, 105, 
106, 108 
Signode tying machines 
Conveyor wire 
Wire pliers 
Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 
—e labeling machine & 1/4 
‘older 


Northeast Industries, Inc. 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 





Fax your ad 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 





NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


New Laser Printers -- Rated best in 
class by PC Magazine, MacWorld, and 
PC Week! 300 dpi, 35 font, plain paper 
printers for only $3,200! Call PC 
pre yee a division of. 

BOB WE NC. 

PHONE (216) 831-0480 

FAX. (216) 831-1628. 











4 unit Harris V15A J7 folder 30HP drive 
available mid September 1990. 
Running in daily now. Asking $50,000. 
Call Bill Stahler or Dave Church (707) 
226-3711. 


CURRENT LISTINGS 
22” cutoff: 

Goss Colorliner, 31 print couples (8 
footprints), double 160 page 
folder, 50” RTP’s, 1990 

Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 

Goss Meiro, 5 units, 3 decks 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 6 units, 4 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 6 units, balloon 1973 
Goss SC, 5 units, 1974 
Goss Community, 4 units, 1975 
Goss SC folder, very reasonable 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 





- Miscellaneous: 


Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 


DON’T SELL YOUR PRESS 
Until You Contact 
Newman International Press Sales 





“Professional Marketing Worldwide 
of Newspaper & Commercial Web 
Presses and Large Sheetfed Presses” 


Telephone (913) 362-8888 
Fax 9133629406 Telex 804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH COMPONENTS 
4 M.A.N. 1983-84 160 page double 
3:2 folders 
2 Double 3:2 Goss Imperial folders 
with upper formers/angle bars. (S/N 
4017 & 4030) 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 
GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 











PRESS 
Make your old R.T.P.’s into new 
Tension ery upgraded to 
simplified system 
Paster panel upgraded to Goss digital 


Northeast Industries, Inc 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


$LS1000 


© 8 into 2 configuration 

© Center opening device 

@ Product monitoring 
system 

© Two years old 





Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 
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PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





GOSS COMMUNITY 
1. 6-unit, SC folder, single web ribbon 
deck, motorized comps, motor- 
ized circ. reg.(excellent 
condition/totally rebuilt) 

. 6-unit, SC folder, crosshead, double 
parallel, motorized comps, 
motorized circ. reg. 

. 4-SC folders with tape delivery 

. SC mono units - 12 available 


. 1-SSC folder, 21-1/2” with ribbon 
deck 


MISCELLANEOUS 
. 2-Enkel tandem splicers 
. 2-Enkel single splicers, right angle 
turn bars with blowers 
. 1-custom built three-knife trimmer 
. 1-Maren Baller system 
UBURBAN 
10. 8-floor units (4/1500 series) 
1-stacked units 
1-1500 series folder 
1-1000 series folder 
Will sell as individual components 
DEV 1400 HORIZON (HEATSET) 
21-1/2” CUTOFF 
11. 2-4-highs 
2-ribbon decks 
2-folders, full motorization/closed loop 
register systems, vertical ovens, chill 
rollers. Can be seen running, warranty 
available. 


DEV Industries, Inc. 
Contact: Randy Coakley 
1 (800) 548-1641 
FAX (708) 860-7049 


GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 4 units 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands 
Goss-Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss Community units, folders 
Harris V-25, 1978 
Harris folders, roll stands, balloon 

formers 
Goss S/C folder 
MISCELLANEOUS 

3 Cary Flying Pasters 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF Imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt DriveWheeling, IL 60090 
(312)459-9700 Fax 459-9707 


PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
Hoe — 3-2 folder 23-9/16” 








Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4” C.0. 

Goss Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Goss Portable Ink Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuildin; 

We do machinery moving and erecting 
Northeast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


- HARRIS M1000 PRESSES 
- URBANITE PRESS, 1000 SERIES, 
22- gl C/O, FLOOR & STACKED 


UNITS 
- METRO 2:1 genet a al c/o 
- URBANITE & SU F 
- 150 HP MOTOR & CONTROLLER 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 

Fax your ad 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 











GOSS 
2 Goss Metro mono units, S/N 3091 - 
22 3/4” cut-off 
2- — Community, 1969 oil, available 


2- Unit Community, 1967 oil, wkly. 
available now 

Add-on SSC Communit ty unit 1978 

9-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-excellent condition 

7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 

7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 

3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 

4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
available July '90 

7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 

6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 

5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


KING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, fol as "aie upper formers 


5 into 1 EM10Z inserter, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
fg pe —— PRESS? 
CAL. ‘RR FOR CASH! 
INLAND. NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





GOSS COMMUNITY 

1. 6-unit, SC folder, single web ribbon 
deck, motorized comps, motor- 
ized circ. reg.(excellent 
condition/totally rebuilt) 

2. 6-unit, SC folder, crosshead, double 
parallel, motorized comps, 
motorized circ. reg. 

. SC folders with tape delivery 
. SC mono units - 12 available 


. 1-SSC folder, 21-1/2” with ribbon 
deck 


MISCELLANEOUS 
. 2-Enkel tandem splicers 
. 2-Enkel single splicers, right angle 
turn bars with blowers 
. 1-custom built three-knife trimmer 
9. 1-Maren Bailer system 
GOSS URBANITE 
10. 4-floor units 
4-stacked units 
1-folder (includes all 
platforms) 

Will sell as individual components 
DEV 1400 HORIZON (HEATSET) 
21-1/2” CUTOFF 

11. 2-4-highs 
2-ribbon decks 
2-folders, full motorization/closed loop 
register systems, vertical ovens, chill 
pero — be seen running, warranty 


BEV P00 Sarre oa UNITS 
rebuilt, full 


12. 1-unit available, 
warranty 


DEV Industries, Inc. 
Contact: Randy Coakley 
1 (800) 548-1641 
FAX (708) 860-7049 





REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 


Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 
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NEWSPAPER PRESS 


REF: N114 - Harris V-15A, 5 units, 
JF-7 Folder 

REF: N115 - Harris V-15A, 8 units, 
Double Ender 

REF: N116 - Harris V-25, 8 units, 
JF-10 folder 

REF: N117 - Harris V-25, 9 units, 2 
JF-25 folders 

REF: N118 - Harris N-845, 4 units RH, 
RBC-2 folder w/upper former 

REF: N119 - V-15A Add on units, 
rebuilt, ductor style 

EF: N120 - V-25 Add on units, 
rebuilt or as is 

REF: N121 - Custom built 300, 3 Knife 
trimmer 

REF: N122 - Fairchild (NewsKing) 2 
ann 1 folder 
ra REF: N123 - Color King, 7 units, 1 

r 

REF: N124 - Fairchild (Color King), 

heatset, 5 units. 


These press systems and components 
are owned by EGS Americas, Inc. and 
are available “AS IS” or completely 
rebuilt. 


EGS AMERICAS inc. 
9801 W. Higgins Rd/ Suite 320 
Rosemont, IL 60018 
Tel: (708) 823-6650 
FAX: (708) 823-5589 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. November, can be 
seen runnin; 

6-Unit V-15A Se7 Folder 

4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 

4 Units Harris een JF-4 folder, 

, 1/4 D.P 

1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
— press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
wi 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) tee 0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 
invest in Your Future. 


Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 








Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BEL_ CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





W & H FLEXO 
WILL CONSIDER ALL OFFERS 
4-Unit 1984 Windmoeller Hoelscher 
flexo press with 3 half decks, double 
3:2 folder & RTPs. Cut-off is 23-9/16” 
but can be reduced to 22”. Available 
for immediate removal. 
Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 

(913) 492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 


__PROCESSING EQUIPMENT _ 
Napp Systems NP-40 plate processor 
model 1025000. Serial number 041. 
New 1986. Very good condition. 





Loge Processor model LD2600A. Serial 
number 281-301-212. New late 1984. 
Good condition. Has blender. 

Box 4802, Editor & Publisher. 





shipment. 


or as Is. 


545. 


available now. 





REMANUFACTURED AND 
USED EQUIPMENT 


--Remanufactured six unit Community and SC Folder S/N 
537. Folder is equipped with Crosshead perferator and dou- 
ble parallel fold. Units available with running circumferen- 
cial, lever fountains and full page motorized compensators. 


--Remanufactured SC upper former, available for immediate 


--Urbanite 3-Color Units S/N 748, available remanufactured 
--Remanufactured Urbanite Units, 3 units U-590, 4 units U- 


--Urbanite Folder S/N 748, available remanufactured or as is. 


--SU Folder S/N 1706, excellent condition, available now. 
--SC Folder S/N 1064, 60 HP Drive, excellent condition, 


Dauphin Graphic Machines, Inc. 
PO Box 573 
Elizabethville, PA 17023 
(800) DGM-6119 
FAX (800) 648-0213 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY 


SS 
LOOKING TO PURCHASE A COPY OF 
YOUR NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTING 
SOFTWARE FOR A BI-WEEKLY. 

(305) 935-9407. 


MULLER-MARTINI 
Used or Rebuilt Inserting Equipment 
Model 227 S. 
Call Jim or John at (215) 638-1717. 


NAPP Processing Equipment, Newstar 
Manual or Twinstar Washer with Comet 
Dryer plus 2 Newsprinter |! Exposure 
Units. 








(914)353-1122 
Fax (914)353-1086 
79 Main Street 
Nyack, New York 10960 


Newspaper publisher with commercial 
business wishes to acquire Web Print- 
ing facility with business - Metro NY. 
Write: M. A. —e Box 4436, Great 
Neck, NY 11023 


HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master's program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write —, 
Department, Tuscaloosa, AL 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348-7155. 











Director 
Cornell News Service 


Cornell University announces a search for the position 
of Director of the Cornell News Service. The primary 
responsibilities of the position include: 


1. Serve as an articulate and forceful representative 
of the News Service fo the university community 
and to the news media. 

. Exercise leadership to develop the team 
approaches needed fo identify specific and 
important institutional news stories and to focus 
public attention on them. 

. Oversee the placement of stories about Cornell 
faculty, students, staff and programs in the local, 
regional, national and international news media. 

. Oversee the production of publications aimed 
at the university community. 

. Supervise a strong and creative staff of 16. 

. Work effectively, as a senior member of the 
University Relations staff, with colleagues across 


the campus. 


The qualities sought in the Director of the Cornell 
News Service include: 
. An understanding of higher education and of 
the needs of the news media. 
. Intelligence, thoughtfulness, a sense of humor. 
. Strong leadership, planning and organizational 


skills. 


. Experience in managing a professional staff of 
journalists and supervising a budget. 
Applications and nominations should be forwarded 
to Ms. Cynthia Smithbower, Staffing Services, Dept. 
A2602-S, 160 0 +y Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
NY 14853-2801 by August I, 1990. AA/EOE 


CORNELL 


eo Eh: ees 


ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





DIREC™OR OF STUDENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Supervise award winning 
student daily publication, quarterly 
magazine. Teach one class per semes- 
ter. Advise majors. Student professional 
association adviser. Manage budget. 
Participate in regional/national journal- 
ism associations. Position requires 
M.A. or equivalent experience. Mini- 
mum 5 years on daily newspaper. Some 
experience at editor-manager level. 
Must work well with students. Experi- 
ence in electronic editing/production. 
Chairman, Journalism Department, Box 
32930, Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, TX 76129. Deadline: 1 August 
1990. TCU is an EEO/AA employer. 








E&P Employment 
Zone Chart 
on page 51. 


SCIENCE 
WRITERS 
Purdue University’s School of Agricul- 
ture seeks two science writers. One will 
work with national mass media; the 
other will work with special publica- 
tions. A B.A./B.S. in communication or 
science and three years experience in 
science communications are required 
for the first position, and a B.A./B.S. 
and three years are required for the 
second position. Purdue is an equal 
ea action employ- 
Send resume to: Agricultural 
ace ee Service, c/o Dave King, 
Rm. 210, Ag Administration Building, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, IN 
47907. 











Are You Ready? 


To slide into the Publisher's chair? Daily 
Great Lakes region business/legal/ 
construction paper has asked me to 
search for someone to lead them to 
increased financial and administrative 
freedom. Straight salary or base plus 
generous incentive package and moving 
allowance for the right person | know is 
reading this. Tell me why you're the 
Answer and we'll pose the Questions 
later. Send all the usual to Box 4790, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Asst. Employee Relations Manager 


Major newspaper in midwest is seeking 
an individual to assist the Employee 
Relations Manager in the daily function 
of this fast paced Personnel 
department. 


Qualified candidate has 5 years exper- 
ience in the personnel field and has 
experience with computerized person- 
nel system. Labor Relations background 
desirabie. 


Duties will include training and de- 
velopment of supervisors, coordination 
of computer functions, salary admin- 
istration, and all other aspects of 
employee relations. 


We offer an excellent starting salary and 

an exceptional benefits package. Qual- 

ified applicants should send their 

resume, including salary history to: 
Box 4791 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





Business Manager 
Promotion of current business mana - 
provides special opportunity 
capable, thorough and motivated indivi- 
dual with at least 3 years of media 
experience preferably in print. Must be 
strong in human resource administra- 
tion. Will motivate and manage busi- 
ness office staff, including receivables 
and payables, and be comfortable with 
computers and related software. Right 
candidate will be on track for future 
general management responsibilities. 
We are a successful publisher of weekly 
newspapers and magazines in an attrac- 
tive suburban Detroit market. Send 
resume in confidence to: Arthur M. 
Horwitz, The Jewish News, 27676 
Franklin Road, Southfield, MI 48034. 





GENERAL MANAGER 
Growing group of paid weekly newspap- 
ers is looking for aggressive, goal 
oriented, marketing minded general 
manager to lead a staff of 30 full time 
employees in the northern suburbs of 
Pittsburgh. Excellent compensation 
package and an opportunity to be part 
of Gannett, the nation’s largest news- 
paper company. Qualified individual 
will have degree in advertising, market- 
ing or related field and minumum five 
years newspaper advertising manage- 
ment experience. Send resume to Tom 
Bookstaver, PO Box 311, Tarentum, PA 
15084. 





GENERAL MANAGER 

Join our team in the beautiful high 
desert of Southern California. Must be 
an aggressive hands-on manager to 
meet the challenges of growing three 
time per week and weekly newspaper 
with large commercial printing opera- 
tion. Experience in all aspects of news- 
paper publishing necessary. Outside 
advertising sales, printing sales and 
ee production knowledge a must! 

xcellent salary and benefit package 
available. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: Jerry Wright, Hi-Desert 
are PO Box 880, Yucca Valley, 
CA 92286. 





DIRECTOR OF TAX 


MediaNews Group with newspaper 
publishing operations in ten states is 
actively searching for the ideal candi- 
= tr the position of Director of 
ax. 


The Director of Tax is responsible for 
federal and state tax research and 
compliance to include the hands-on 
preparation and filing of federal and 
State income franchise, property and 
sales tax returns. Tax planning and 
research on mergers, acquisitions and 
dispositions are also key responsibilities 
of the Director of Tax. 


An ideal candidate should have at least 
five to six years of comparable experi- 
ence in the corporate or public account- 
ing field. Experience in coordinating the 
collection and management of records, 
audits and subsidiary activities is 
important. 


MediaNews Group’s corporate offices 
are located in the Galleria area of Hous- 
ton. MediaNews Group offers its associ- 
ates with a competitive .compensation 
package which includes group medical, 
long term disability, dental, vision and 
life insurance benefits as well as a 
company-matched 40i(k) savings/ 
retirement plan. 


Qualified individuals should send a 
resume and salary history to: 


MediaNews Group, Inc. 
4888 Loop Central Drive, Suite 525 
Houston, TX 77081 
ATTN: Human Resources/Employment 


EEO/MFH Employer 





All the strength and force of 
man comes from his faith in 
things unseen. He who 
believes is strong; he who 
doubts is weak. 

James Freeman Clark 





GENERAL MANAGER 
Aggressive group in Zone 6 is seeking a 
General Manager with proven leader- 
ship ability. We offer excellent salary, 
benefits and bonus. Tremendous 
growth potential for candidate who is 
skilled in producing sales and profits. 
Must be active in local community and 
project a positive image. Box 4768, 
Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL MANAGER needed for our 
Chicago suburban weekly. Must be 
strong in circulation/advertising. 
Complete responsibility of a newspaper 
with a circulation of 10,000. Send 
resume and salary requirements to Box 
4803, Editor & Publisher. 


SALES MANAGER/ 
ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER 
McGraw-Hill’s Construction News 
Publishing Network, a group of 12 
magazines and newspapers, seeks a 
highly motivated sales manager/ 
associate publisher for its northwest 
publications. Proven sales management 
ability a prerequisite, with strong 
publishing skills. This position will be 
based out of Seattle, with heavy involve- 
ment in the northwest region’s 
construction industry. Must be excel- 
lent recruiter/sales trainer along with 
business management talent. In addi- 
tion to an excellent compensation and 
bonus package you will have ample 
room for career growth. Please send 
your resume with salary history and 
requirements to James R. Johnson, 
McGraw-Hill/CNPN, 1743 W. Alexan- 
der Street, Salt Lake City, UT 84119. 

Equal opportunity employer. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 


CIRCULATION 





ABC audited daily newspaper in Eastern 
Arkansas has need for assertive 
community oriented Ad Director. 


We look for experience in personal 
management sales and demonstrated 
ability to work with major accounts. 


We offer a competitive salary, bonus 
and benefit package. Send resume to 
Alex Coulter, Crittenden Publishing 
Peg er! PO Box 459, West Memphis, 
AR 72303. 





Advertising sales manager for dynamic 
fast growing Florida daily community 
newspaper. Our Charlotte Sun Herald is 
the leading product in a highly competi- 
tive market. We are looking for an exper- 
ienced professional with a successful 
track record. We are looking for a 
winner, a team player with weekly and 
daily experience, a leader and coach 
who can strengthen an already good 
team. Our advertising manager will be a 
superior sales person who knows that 
planning and attention to detail is part 
of the service that wins trust and keeps 
customers. This is a successful rapidly 
expanding company with personal 
growth opportunities for the right 
person. Please send resurne to or call 
Huey Stinson, Assistant to the 
Publisher, Suncoast Media Group, Inc., 
200 East Venice Ave., Venice, FL 
34285, (813) 484-2611, FAX (813) 
485-3036. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Searching for top sales representatives 
and hands-on sales managers. 
Tremendous career opportunities with a 
fast growing nation wide newspaper 
organization. 
Telephone L.J. Perrotto 
President C.E.O. 
(618) 937-6411 





RETAIL MANAGER 
Metropolitan Daily/Sunday newspaper 
operation needs Retail Manager who 
can set sales staff goals and lead the 
sales staff to achieve them as well as 
assisting in budgeting, planning and 
forecasting. Opportunities for advance- 
ment and excellent company benefits. 
Send resume, with salary history to: 
Alan Judkins, Advertising Director, The 
Indianapolis Star, The Indianapolis 
News, PO Box 145, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46205. 


AD DIRECTOR 
NEW ENGLAND 

The Bridgeport Post is seeking 
an innovative, enthusiastic 
Advertising Director with line 
management experience in clas- 
sified and retail departments. 
The right person should be a 
“shirt sleeve” manager that can 
motivate and train his/her staff 
] of 60 for success. If you're ready 
to move your career path for- 
ward, send introductory letter 
and resume, including salary 
requirements to: 

John Arnett, Marketing Director 

The Bridgeport Post 
410 State St. 
Bridgeport, CT 06604 
EOE 








ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


We are seeking a proven professional to 
direct an ad staff of 20 for a 15 Zone, 
200,000 circulation Pennysaver in up- 
State New York. The individual we are 
looking for will: 

- Provide strong positive leadership to 
the staff through hands on problem 
solving as well as on-going effective 
training program. 

- Develop short and long-term plans for 
the growth of ad revenue. 

- Be customer service oriented with a 
thirst for understanding the wants 
and needs of advertisers. 

- Be an effective team player who will 
offer constructive ideas and opinions 
on the direction and effectiveness of 
the entire operation. 

We offer a competitive compensation 

and benefits package. Send resume and 

salary history to: 
Personnel Department 
Scotsman Press 
PO Box 4970 
Syracuse, NY 13221 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Northeast twice-weekly looking for a 
winner—an experienced, take-charge 
- who can make things happen. 

e want someone who’s sold in 
competition, enjoys the creativity of 
blazing trails where no newspaper has 
gone. Someone who can inspire, sell, 
and manage. We're information-based, 
so you must be agile on a computer. 
Flexible and analytical—able to spot 
opportunities and maximize them 
ASAP. Able to give clear direction to a 
talented willing sales force. Pay 
commensurate with ability; tremendous 
advancement potential at a major 
national media company. Box 4795, 
Editor & Publisher. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING MANAGER 





Your ability to sell against other news- 
papers and broadcast will improve our 
market share in one of America’s 
hottest competitive media markets. You 
have a thorough knowledge of sales 
techniques and market research appli- 
cations. You are an expert in sales train- 
ing, special sections, and co-op deve- 
lopment. We are a 60,000 AM daily 
competing against a smaller daily and a 
strong weekly. You will join an outstand- 
ing team of ad managers in a great 
working environment. You will become 
part of the nation’s largest communica- 
tions company, and your compensation 
and benefits package will include stock 
purchase and savings/investment plans. 
You are ready for the challenge of your 
career where success will lead to top 
management. Send your resume and 
salary history to: Bob Kellagher, VP/ 
Marketing, The Times Leader, 15 N. 
Main St., Wilkes-Barre, PA 18711. 





ART/GRAPHICS 














GRAPHIC ARTIST 

Upper Midwest midsize PM daily is 
looking for a newsroom artist who can 
do information graphics, maps, illustra- 
tions and assist on page design. We are 
fully paginated, so knowledge of the 
Mac II is essential. Please provide 
resume, samples of work and refer- 
ences. _ level base salary $18,000 
to $21,000 with several years experi- 
ence. Box 4799, Editor & Publisher. 


GRAPHICS EDITOR 
Gannett newspaper in west has immedi- 
ate opening for director of three person 
newroom art department. Requires 
strong free-hand illustration skills, good 
people skills, and Macintosh experi- 
ence. Management experience 
preferred. Send resume and salar 
history to Box 4782, Editor 
Publisher. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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ASSISTANT GRAPHICS 
DIRECTOR/NEWS 


We are looking for an experienced 
Macintosh infographics artist, with 
demonstrated management ability and 
newsroom savvy, to help run the 
= department of The Oregonian. 

rimary responsibility will be daily 
newsgraphics coordination and crea- 
tion. We are looking for someone with 
the ability to create as well as edit tight, 
clear and sophisticated informational 
graphics. You must have the editing and 
tllustration skills needed to turn the 
stories of the day into graphics of your 
own, and the communications skills to 
direct a strong team of graphics 
reporters/artists waiting to learn from 
you. Salary and company-paid benefits 
are tops in the industry. Please send 
resume and clips to: Mark Wigginton, 
=— director, in care of Personnel 

irector, The Oregonian, 1320 SW 
Broadway, Portland, OR 97201. Equal 
opportunity employer. 


A VERY RARE OPPORTUNITY 
Reach financial and time freedom goals 
with your own lucrative marketing 
company. | am a former 30 year news- 
paper executive and “I’ve bit the 
bullet”... You can too by checking this 
ad out. Is a phone call worth the oppor- 
tunity to earn $80,000+ your first 
year? 1-(813) 852-8004. 24 hour 
recorded message. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Growing 25,000+ daily offers great 
career opportunity to experienced circu- 
lation professional. Reai sales bias a 
plus. We need a well organized hard 
charger to help continue a history of 
growth. Department head position. We 
offer excellent salary and benefits pack- 
age. Send resumes and salary history 
to: 


Jim Wilson 
Director of Marketing 
Post Register 


PO Box 1800 
Idaho Falls, ID 83403 





The Detroit Free Press has an opening 
for a graphics editor. This person will be 
responsible for overseeing the daily 
planning, assigning and execution of 
informational graphics in the newspap- 
er. In addition, they would manage a 
staff of eight graphic artists. Please send 
resume and clips to Randy Miller, 
Deputy Managing Editor, c/o Detroit 
Free Press, 321 W. Lafayette, Detroit, 
MI 48226. 





CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 





Major midwestern daily wants to inter- 
view candidates for Circulation 
Director. 


Qualifications: Must have a minimum of 
five years circulation management 
experience including budgeting, sales, 
promotion and training. A successful 
track record showing steady job progres- 
sion and achievement is necessary. The 
person must be able to communicate 
and motivate staff. Candidates with 
degree will have an advantage. 


Your first letter should include 
complete background data as well as 
current situation. 


Write Box 4780, Editor & Publisher. 








CIRCULATION MANAGER 
For 5,000 size 5 day a week AM news- 
paper in Alaska. Winter delivery is a real 
challenge. 3 full time employees in 
department. Responsible for all routes, 
training, circulation, distribution and 
insertions. Ideal candidate would be the 
#2 person in a circulation of 
15,000-20,000 or possibly #3 man in 
a large circulation paper of the north- 
west. Must know and understand motor 
delivery, racks, dealers, mail, distribu- 
tions, promotions and be able to train 
on a computer. es energy, positive 
attitude, and ability to work with 
people. This job requires a circulation 
manager who can work hard and hire 
good motor delivery people. Send cover 
letter, complete resume and references 
with salary history and requirement to: 
Wayne Dunworth, Peninsula Clarion, 
PO Box 4330, Kenai, Alaska 99611. 
NO PHONE CALLS, PLEASE. 


CIRCULATION SALES MANAGER 
The Southern Iilinoisan, a 36,000 
circulation newspaper is looking for an 
aggressive, goal-oriented sales mana- 
ger. Position will involve supervising all 
aspects of circulation sales. A degree in 
marketing or sales is preferred or three 
years’ previous sales experience. Send 
resume to David Worley, Circulation 
Manager, Southern Illinoisan, PO Box 
2108, Carbondale, IL 62902. 

A division of Lee Enterprises, Inc. 





MANAGING DIRECTOR 


U.K. Based Newspaper 


Our client is seeking candidates who hold United Kingdom 
Citizenship (preferred) and are currently residing in North 
America. We seek executives who are currently in the newspa- 
per business who would consider relocation to the U.K. to 
assume the position of Managing Director of a significant 
regional newspaper center with circulations of 50,000 - 
90,000. This is a significant management opportunity for a 
proven executive with strong profit and loss responsibility. 
Candidates strong in Circulation Management deemed ready 
for P&L at the Managing Director level will also be consid- 
ered. A highly competitive compensation package including 
relocation assistance wil! be offered. Interested candidates 
should reply with resume and earnings history in strictest 


confidence to: 


Executive Search Consultant 
Box 4774, Editor & Publisher 
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HELP WANTED 
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HELP WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





CIRCULATION SALES & 
MARKETING MANAGER 
Northern California newspaper group 
looking for sales and marketing pro to 
join its corporate circulation manage- 
ment team. Salary DOE. Box 4788, 

Editor & Publisher. 


HOME DELIVERY SALES MANAGER 
Southern Connecticut Newpapers 
Inc., a subsidiary of Times Mirror, has 
an immediate opening for a Home De- 
livery Sales Manager. Previous DSM 
experience a must; circulation man- 
agement experience a plus. The can- 
didate we seek will supervise seven 
full time district managers and report to 
the Circulation Home Delivery Manager. 
We offer an excellent compensation 
package including an MBO and 401k 
plan. Qualified applicants should send 
a resume and salary requirements to 
Jennifer Ruddy, The Advocate & Green- 
wich Times, 75 Tresser Bivd., Stam- 
ford, CT 06904. 


HOME DELIVERY MANAGER 


Growing, award-winning AM daily in 
Hudson Valley is seeking No. 2 person 
for department. You'll be responsible 
for all home delivery. Field experience 
is a must. So are people skills. Promo- 
tion background a plus. Excellent salary 
and benefits. Send resumes to Tom 
Hutson, Circulation Director, Daily 
Freeman, 79 Hurley Ave., Kingston, NY 
12401. No phone calls, please. 


SINGLE COPY MANAGER 
Northern California newspaper group 
looking for a single copy pro to join its 
corporate circulation management 
team. Salary DOE. Box 4787, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DATA PROCESSING 




















MOTOR ROUTE SUPERVISOR 

The Daily News, a 25,000 daily and 
Sunday circulation newspaper is seek- 
ing an individual to fill the position of 
motor route supervisor. Ideal candidate 
should have a minimum of two years 
circulation home delivery experience. 
Excellent opportunity for a district 
manager seeking career growth. Good 
communications skills and customer 
service commitment are necessary. We 
are a member of the Thomson newspap- 
er group and offer a good salary/benefits 
package. Send resume and cover letter 
to Chuck Nichols, Circulation Director, 
The Daily News, PO Box 600, Lebanon, 
PA 17042. 





EDITORIAL 


ABOVE AVERAGE? 
Send us news clips that show you’re a 
clear thinker. Show us features that 
prove you’re interested in life. The 
Sandusky (Ohio) Register has room on 
its excellent staff for two reporters. 
Please, no junior-bureaucrats or world- 
weary cynics; average isn’t good 
enough. But if you’re excited about 
yourself and your future, send your 
resume and clips to Rex Rhoades, 
managing editor, 314 W. Market St., 
Sandusky, Ohio 44870. Applicants 
from Ohio and surrounding states 
preferred. Salary scale: $275 to $315. 


ART/ARCHITECTURE CRITIC 
Art_and architecture critic wanted for 
major daily in Southwestern art capital. 
If you see art everywhere -- and not just 
in museums -- send your favorite 
features and reviews along with a 
resume and cover letter to: Kim 
Marcum, AME/Features, Dallas Times 
Herald, 1101 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, 
TX 75202. 








EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ’90s 


Senior Systems Analyst 


@ Exciting Challenges: The Los Angeles Times’ 
Information Systems Group provides an unequalled 
creative opportunity. ..the chance to apply the most 
advanced computer technologies to today’s 


newspaper production. 





A 


s a key member of The Times’ production systems 
group, you’!l participate in a variety of new text, 
graphics and pagination projects on a scale that only 


the #1 daily metropolitan newspaper can offer. 

To qualify for consideration, you'll need 5+ years hands-on 
experience with Macintosh-based desktop publishing, and 
large-scale newspaper production systems. Expertise with 
B&W and color image processing, scanners, electronic photo 
processing, typesetting, and high-resolution facsimile 
transmission will be an advantage. Strong communication and 
project management skills are essential. Relevant degree 


preferred. 


The Los Angeles Times offers an outstanding compensation 
and benefits package, including company-paid ESOP, 401(k) 
and low cost parking. For immediate consideration, please 
submit your resume with cover letter to: Los Angeles Times, 
Employment Office, Dept. SSA/AM, Times Mirror Square, 
Los Angeles, CA 90053. EOE/Affirmative Action Employer. 


Principals Only. 


flos Angeles Times 





BUSINESS REPORTER - We need an 
aggressive, experienced reporter to 
cover the Southern California entertain- 
ment, oil and retail industries. This is a 
challenging position that requires the 
skills of a top gun. Send resume, clips, 
cover letter to: Mike Consol, Associate 
Editor, Los Angeles Business Journal, 
3345 Wilshire Blvd., #207, LA, CA 
90010. 





BUSINESS REPORTER sought by 
award-winning weekly. Two years daily 
experience required; background cover- 
ing banking/finance and the courts 
preferred. Send resume, clips to 
Department E, Rochester Business 
Journal, 1 Mt. Hope Ave., Rochester, 
NY 14620. 


CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHER 





We want a technically accom- 
plished shooter, with a proven eye for 
the telling image, who can convey high 
standards to a talented staff. This is a 
job for an aggressive news photographer 
with organizational skills and a desire to 
lead. Help us make our photo depart- 
ment live up to its potential. 

We are a 50,000 AM in a pictur- 
esque region: tobacco farms, shrimp 
boats, surfers, Victorian neighborhoods, 
active sports and arts communities, 
etc., provide endless opportunities to 
tell stories through photographs. 

Send resume, portfolio including 
color, black & white, spot news, sports 
and feature work to: John H. Meyer, 
Managing Editor, Wilmington Mornin 
Star, PO Box 840, Wilmington, Ne 
28402-0840. 


CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Looking for a challenge? Mid-sized daily 
in Zone 5 college town is seeking a 
manager for six-person photo staff. 
Must have strong journalistic orienta- 
tion, sharp communication skills, good 
sense of organization, thorough know- 
ledge of black & white and color news 
photography. Some understanding of 
electronic imaging would be helpful. 
Some shooting. An Equa! Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employer. Resume 
and work samples to Box 4785, Editor 
& Publisher. 


City hall and police reporter. Good entry 
spot on top-quality small daily. The 
Commercial Review, PO Box 1049, 
Portland, IN 47371. 


COPY EDITOR -- Award-winning 
57,000 PM daily needs an editor with 
all-around copy, headline and layout 
skills for its universal desk. Send 
resume, references and news page tear- 
sheets to: Tom McEachin, News Editor, 
Standard-Examiner, PO Box 951, 
Odgen, UT 84402. 


Copy editor/paginator: Suburban Chica- 
go weekly group seeks sharp, exper- 
tenced news person for expanding 
Dewar copy/pagination desk. John S. 
Davis, editor-in-chief, Press Publica- 
tions, 112 S. York St., Elmhurst, IL 
60126 (FAX: 708-834-0910). 

















COPY EDITOR 

We need a copy editor for 17,000 
daily, 20,000 Sunday located in the 
central upstate New York city of Corning. 

The candidate will join our three- 
person universal desk and should be 
able to spot grammatical errors, have a 
flair for modular layout and have the 
ability to produce pages at a fast pace. 
Sun and Macintosh experience helpful. 

Please send resume and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
NY 14870 or call (607) 936-4651. Ask 
for Mark Sweetwood, Managing Editor 
or Kevin Polzin, News Editor. 


Take a GIANT step... 
Place a Positions Wanted ad 
in E&P. Write: 

E&P Classified Advertising 
11 West 19th St. 

New York, NY 10011 


COPY EDITOR/LAYOUT 

Need strong copy editor who does lively 
headlines, zesty layouts. Mac expertise. 
Excellent salary, benefits. College town. 
Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action 
Employer. Send resume to Lane Wick, 
News Editor, The Kalamazoo Gazette, 
401 South Burdick, Kalamazoo, Ml 
49003. 











COPY EDITORS 


We keep losing copy editors. The big 
guys with the big bucks know we teach 
the skills valued by design-concise 
papers. It’s a nice problem to have, but 
we're short handed again. Get a new 
start with a 30/40,000 West Texas 
A.M. and 2 high profile, competitive 
market. Send resume, clips to News 
Editor, Debra Parker, Odessa American, 
PO Box 2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 


COPY EDITOR 

The Southern Illinoisan, Illinois’ best 
under - 50,000 circulation newspaper, 
is looking for a seasoned copy editor to 
back up our news editor and train for 
that position. We're at 35,000 circula- 
tion and growing. The copy editor we 
want will work slot several times a week, 
know layout and have sharp news judg- 
ment and headline writing skills as well 
as supervisory potential. Send clips, 
resume to Gary Marx, News Editor, The 
Southern IIlinoisan, PO Box 2108, 
Carbondale, IL 62902. 

A division of Lee Enterprises, Inc. 


COPY EDITORS & LAYOUT EDITORS 
The San Jose Mercury News, winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for its coverage of the 
1989 California earthquake, has sever- 
al copy desk vacancies created by prom- 
otions and expansion. We’re seeking 
top-notch desk and design people with 
at least five years experience. Send 
resume and work samples to John 
Epperheimer, Assistant Managin 

Editor, San Jose Mercury News, 750 
Ridder Park Drive, San Jose, CA 
95190. 

An Equa! Opportunity Employer. 














CA 95540. 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Successful, national, satellite television monthly trade 
magazine seeks experienced Managing Editor. Editorial 
experience involving satellite television and/or cable televi- 
sion a definite plus, as is hands-on telecommunications 
experience. Located on the scenic California North Coast, 
this large publishing company offers a competitive salary 
and an attractive benefits package. Submit resume with 
salary history, salary requirements, and non-returnable 
work samples to: Personnel Director, PO Box 690, Fortuna, 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





COPY EDITORS 


Northeast Ohio PM is adding 2 copy 
desk positions. We need editors skilled 
in the basics with a flair for writing lively 
heads. Job could involve some layout. 
Mac experience a plus. Excellent salary 
and benefits. Send resume, cover letter 
and clips to Lynn Alexander, copy desk 
chief, The Vindicator, PO Box 780, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44501. 


COPY EDITOR 

The Sun in Lowell, Mass., is looking for 
a copy editor to work the midnight to 8 
a.m. shift. Applicants should be sharp, 
solid, content editors bent on polishing 
raw copy to a shine. Page layout experi- 
ence not essential, but preferred. Salary 
and fringe benefits are competitive. 
Please send applications to James 
Campanini, The Sun, PO Box 1477, 
Lowell, MA 01853. 


COPY & NEWS EDITORS 
Major newspaper in the West antici- 
pates expansion. We are looking for 
highly skilled copy and news editors 
who have at least three years of experi- 
ence on metro dailies. Applicants 
should be able to write headlines and 
edit with lucidity, grace and assurance. 
Salaries at top of the profession. 
Applicants should send a resume and 
a cover letter describing their job history 
and career interests to: Dept. EP/TB, 
4221 Wilshire Blvd., Ste. 170, Los 
Angeles, CA 90010. A few headline and 
layout samples should be included. 
Applications should be received by 
August 31, 1990. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 











Copy editors wanted ~ 

For news desk on lilinois’ only all-day 
paper. We're fourth largest and 
employee-owned. Promotions opened 
two spots on rim. Brine sound judg- 
ment, speed, imagination, ambition 
and respect for readers’ needs. Women 
and minorities encouraged. Send 
resume and samples to Marge Ganning, 
Managing Editor, Journal Star, 1 News 
Plaza, Peoria, IL 61643. 





Copy editors needed for medium-size 
New England daily. We're minutes from 
the beach, the slopes, mid-town 
Manhattan or the Freedom Trail in 
Boston, and we're looking for copy 
editors who take pride in their work. 
Send resume and clips to Mark 
Getzfred, deputy managing editor, 
Waterbury Republican-American, 389 
Meadow St., Waterbury, CT 06722. 





Desert Daily 

Rapidly expanding daily at western edge 
of Southern California’s high desert 
seeks applications from general assign- 
ment reporters (some beat work 
included), graphic artist, lifestyle 
editor. Experience very helpful, but 
talent talks. Pay, bennies good. Circula- 
tion 30,000 (up from 12,000 in 
1980), and we're aiming a lot higher. 
Resume, samples to: Daily Press 
Personnel Department, PO Box 1389, 
Victorville, CA 92393. 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST/ 
GRAPHICS ASSISTANT 


THE SUN, a progressive, mid-size daily 
& Sunday newspaper, is seeking an 
Editorial cartoonist for its award- 
winning Art Dept. Responsibilities 
include conceptualizing and drawing 
editorial cartoons for our editorial pages 
and creating Macintosh computer 
generated charts and maps. Person 
must work well-under tight deadlines. 
The ability to create black & white or 
color illustrations is recommended. 
Please send resume and at least twelye 
examples of work to: Mitchell J. Hayes, 
The Sun, PO Box 1477, Lowell, MA 
01852. No phone calls, please. 








EDITORIAL: Two Editorial Positions. 

CONSUMER REPORTS. PERSONAL 
FINANCE WRITER: We need an exper- 
ienced reporter with excellent writing 
skills and a solid background in person- 
al finance and consumer topics. Please 
send, in addition to a resume a letter 
telling us why you think you are the right 
choice for us and indicating your salary 
requirements. MEDICAL WRITER: We 
need a skillful, experienced science 
writer with a demonstrated ability to do 
accurate, in-depth reporting on health 
and environmental subjects. The 
successful applicant will have 
published articles that engage a general 
audience yet withstand the scrutiny of 
expert reviewers. Experience in editing 
and directing other writers would be an 
advantage. In addition to a resume and 
a sample of your published work, please 
forward a letter telling us about your 
interest in science writing and indicat- 
ing your salary needs. Write to: Human 
Resources Department, Box-HC, 
Consumers Union, 256 Washington St., 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10553. An Affirmative 
ee Opportunity Employer 





EDITORS 


Suburban newspaper group in fast- 
growing, upscale area in Zone 5 seeks a 
daily editor and a lifestyle section 
editor. oe open. The editor will be 
responsible for day-to-day operations of 
one daily product and will need news 
sense, editing and layout experience. 
The lifestyle editor will be responsible 
for developing and implementing a new, 
trendy lifestyle page for all the group’s 
publications. Strong layout experience 
needed. Send resume and non- 
returnable work samples to Box 4805, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR 

Small daily in western Pennsylvania 
looking for managing editor to direct 
staff of twelve. Must have solid news, 
editing, layout and people skills, as well 
as a commitment to community journal- 
ism. Cover letter, resume and samples 
to Kenneth Frizell, Publisher, The 
Courier-Express, PO Box 407, DuBois, 
PA 15801. 





MANAGING EDITOR 
Talented, experienced community jour- 
nalist to lead 12-member staff of Centr- 
al Jersey twice-weekly newspaper. 
Leadership, strong copy editing, editor- 
ial writing, administrative skills 
required; must mix with community in 
civic, cultural and social activities; a 
good communicator with staff and publ- 
ic. Resumes and salary requirements 
to: R. Willever, The Princeton Packet, 
PO Box 350, Princeton, NJ 08542. 


MOTORSPORTS WRITER 





Landmark News Service dailies in 
Norfolk and Roanoke, VA, and Greens- 
boro, NC (total daily circulation: 
445,000) need precedent-setting full- 
time reporter to cover every race on 
Winston Cup stock car racing circuit. 
Responsibilities will include aggressive 
pursuit of breaking news on beat as well 
as enterprise stories and regular race 
coverage. Writer will be based in the 
Greensboro-Charlotte area and will 
report to Greensboro News & Record 
sports editor. Applicant should be an 
experienced motorsports writer with 
investigative reporting skills and high 
ethical standards. Send resume, cover 
letter and writing samples to Larry 
Keech, Sports Editor, Greensboro News 
& Record, PO Box 20848, Greensboro, 
NC 27420. Deadline for applications is 
September 1, 1990. 


Eastern NC weekly group seeking 
energetic reporter. Must be fluent in 
sports. Photo skills helpful. 
$200-250/week plus mileage, benefits. 
Mail resume and clips to Personnel 
omy Merrill Publishing, PO Box 
158, Freemont, NC 27830. 


NEWS EDITOR - The Florida Keys’ only 
daily newspaper seeks a professional 
with strong copy editing and design 
skills to help lead young staff and 
produce bright, colorful pages. Prefer at 
least 2 years desk experience. Send 
resume, Clips to Steve Fellers, Manag- 
ing Editor, The Key West Citizen, PO 
Box 1800, Key West, FL 33040. 


NEWS EDITOR for The ADVOCATE, 
America's largest ey and lesbian news 
magazine 350,000 readers each 
biweekly issues. We’re seeking a well- 
rounded national news editor who can 
develop national news reporters and 
features with our team of reporters. 
Applicants must have a minimum of 5 
years newspaper and/or magazine edit- 
ing experience. Reporting background 
is helpful. The ADVOCATE is an equal 
opportunity employer and will gladly 
accept applications from persons of any 
sexual orientation, ethnic group, sex, 
race or religion. Send resume to 
Richard Rouilard, The ADVOCATE, 
6922 Hollywood Boulevard, 10th Floor, 
Los Angeles, CA 90028. 


News reporter to cover business beat. 
Experienced, aggressive reporter with 
savvy to recognize interesting and 
important business topics and the abili- 
ty to pursue and write engaging and 
complete stories. Job also will involve 
some general assignment work. Send 
cover letter, resume and writing 
samples to: Scott Angus, Managing 
Editor, The Janesville Gazette, One S. 
Parker Drive, Janesville, WI 53545. 














Editor/Writer 

New York-based network morning prog- 
ram looking for experienced Editor/ 
Writer for management position. Mini- 
mum 10 years’ experience. Job requires 
producing, —_ and editing inter- 
views which range from George Bush to 
George Carlin. Resumes with salary 
history and requirements, in confi- 
dence, to: Box 717C, 12 W. 37th 
Street, 10th Floor, New York, NY 
10018. Equal Opportunity Employer. 


LIFESTYLES/FEATURES WRITER 
Needed for six day Arizona daily. 
Should have photo abilities. Send 
resume, references, salary require- 
ments and clips to Associate Publisher, 
Casa Grande Dispatch, PO Box C3, 
Casa Grande, AZ 85222. 








MANAGING EDITOR 


Growing 20,000 seven-day a week 
newspapef looking for a ME. We need 
an individual who is a self-directed, 
focused, hard-working, imaginative 
editor with strong people skills. Should 
have previous experience as a ME or 
Editor. Supervise a staff in excess of 25 
in beautiful Zone 8. The candidate we 
seek should be community oriented and 
know how to teach eager reporters the 
difference between dull and exciting. 
Please send resume with salar 
history to Box 4772, Editor 
Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR for community 
weekly group in beach resort area of 
New Jersey. Great place to live! Imme- 
diate opening for an experienced shirt 
sleeve weekly editor capable of develop- 
ing a hard working staff. Must be a team 
player with strong training and people 
skills. Salary plus benefits plan. Send 
resume, samples and salary history to 
Michael J. Kazala, General Manager, 
Times-Beacon Newspapers, 345 E. Bay 
Avenue, Manahawkin, NJ 08050 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for July 21, 1990 





WRITER - EDITOR 
Needed by semi-weekly. Experienced or 
will train. Record, Russell, Kansas 
67665. (913) 483-2111. 


Writers 





News Writer. Join a growing weekly on 
Maui. $8-$10.50/hour. Send resume to 
Lahaina News, PO Box 10427; 
Lahaina, Maui 96761. 


Meredith Corporation seeks two qualified journalists 
to generate articles for Better Homes and Gardens 
WOOD Magazine. Copy/Production Editor will be 
responsible for copy editing for style, accuracy, and 
clarity and monitoring production schedules. Staff 
Writer will produce articles of interest for woodcraft 


enthusiasts. 


Successful candidates must have college degree in 
Journalism or English and minimum three years’ 
writing experience, excellent journalistic skills and an 
interest in woodworking or do-it-yourself. 


Location: Des Moines, lowa 


Send cover letter, resume, writing samples and salary 


history in confidence to: 


Ms. Rock 
Manager, Corporate 
Staffing Services 


Box 751, Locust at 17th 
Des Moines, |A 50336 


eredith 


CORPORATION 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 








HELP WANTED 
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PRODUCTION/TECH 





The Knoxville Journal is looking for an 
experienced courts/cops reporter to lead 
our legal affairs team. Please send 
resume and clips to Betsy Lumbye, City 
Editor, Knoxville Journal, PO Box 
59050, Knoxville, TN 37950. 


PAGE DESIGNER 


ive, medium-sized PM daily is 
looking for talented designer to round 
out our five-person design team. We are 
looking for someone on the cutting edge 
of newspaper design and graphics. 
Opportunities are here for a creative 
features designer who can pull it all 
together, for a strong news designer who 
understands the news of the day. 
Macintosh, picture editing and people 
skills are a must. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. Women and minorities 
encouraged to apply. Contact Bob 
Kinney, Design Editor, The News- 
Sentinel, PO Box 102, Fort Wayne, IN 
46802. 


PHOTOGRAPHER -- If you're willing to 
go the extra mile for that once-in-a- 
lifetime picture, we want you. Send 
maximum of 7 samples of your best 
work with resume to: David Cuzzolina, 
Altoona Mirror, PO Box 2008, Altoona, 
PA 16603. Include salary require- 
ments. Zone 2 applicants only. 


PICTURE EDITCR 
The Providence Journal Bulletin has an 
opening for a picture eaitor to select, 
crop and size photographs for youth in 
the newspaper, and to layout news 
pages. Strong computer skills and 
previous experience in newspaper edit- 
ing, photography or publication design 
are a plus. Send resume and a letter 
outlining your qualifications to: Mark 
Scully, Personnel Administrator, The 
Providence Journal Bulletin, 75 Foun- 
tain St., Providence, RI 02902. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


POLICE AND COURTS REPORTER 
For aggressive PM in competitive city. 
New plant and press. One or two years 
experience preferred. Send resume and 
salary requirements to Bill Jackson, 
Editor, The Evansville Press, PO Box 
454, Evansville, IN 47703. 

















Major housing corporation 
located in Bronx,NY, has an 
excellent opportunity for an 
experienced reporter/pho- 
tographer to work for our 
established 20 year old, 
18,000 paid circulation 
weekly. 

Writing skills as a reporter 
and publicist a must. Dark 
room skills a big plus. The 
right person will be able to 
cover events in the evening 
and weekends. We offer an 
outstanding compensation 
package. Send resume and 
salary history to: 


Dept. 0947 
P.O. Box 712 
East Brunswick, Nj 
08816 
Equal Opportunity Employer 














REPORTER for special projects, series 
and in-depth news assignment for Zone 
5, 90,000 circulation daily. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Box 
4758, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER 





Take advantage of a great news town at 
the Odessa American, a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning daily with a reputation for 
aggressive reporting in West Texas. 
Must have at least one year profession- 
al experience. Send resume and 10 
clips to City Editor Kristi Glissmeyer, 
PO Box 2952, Odessa, TX, 79760. 


Reporter/photographer wanted immedi- 
ately for large award-winning Texas Gulf 
Coast semi-weekly. Need J-degree, 
camera/darkroom experience, be non- 
smoker. Pay/benefits good. Send letter 
of application, clips and professional/ 
educational references to: Christopher 
Barbee, El Campo Leader-News, PO 
Box 1180, El Campo, TX 77437. 


SPORTS EDITOR needed for smaller 
Arkansas daily. Layout and supervisory 
ability required. $325 per week. Letter, 
resume, Clips to Box 4783, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR 

The Delaware State News, a state capi- 
tal AM daily, needs an aggressive, prog- 
ressive sports editor. We want self- 
starters who look beyond routine game 
coverage to issues and how they affect 
people. Send your out-of-the-ordinary 
cover letter and clips to Tamra Britting- 
ham, managing editor, PO Box 737, 
Dover, DE 19903. 


SPORTS MAKEUP EDITOR 














We're looking for someone who believes 
that page design is an art and not an 
artifact. We’re looking for someone 
whose sports news judgment is looking 
toward the year 2000 and not 1980. 
We're looking for someone who wants to 
take the sports news of the day and 
mold it into pages that say “read me or 
you lose.” Send resume, samples and a 
statement of your makeup philosophy to 
Ralph Morrow, Executive Sports Editor, 
Dayton Daily News, Dayton, OH 45401. 


SPORTS & OUTDOOR WRITER 





An ideal job for a reporter who craves 
variety. The Anchorage Daily News, 
Alaska’s largest paper, seeks a general 
assignment sports writer who would be 
at home covering outdoors stories that 
range from fishing, to wilderness treks, 
to sled-dog races - and be equally 
capable at a basketball game. We're 
describing the job as sports writing with 
an outdoors component, and if there’s a 
better place in America from which to 
cover the outdoors, we've yet to hear of 
it. Applicants should have at least three 
years of daily newspaper experience and 
superior clips. We’re looking for first- 
rate storytellers looking to work for a 
quality paper in competitive market. 
Last year, we won seven APSE awards; 
only one other paper in the country won 
more. And in 1989, the Daily News won 
its second Pulitzer. If that’s the kind of 
atmosphere you seek, send a resume 
and not more than 10 samples of your 
writing to Lew Freedman, PO Box 
149001, Anchorage, AK 99514. 


SUNDAY EDITOR with the drive, news 
judgment and layout ability to turn out 
an eye-catching, informative, entertain- 
ing package in a growing market in Zone 
4. Must be able to work with all depart- 
ments, coordinate contents, layout 
several section fronts and run the news 
desk to meet tight Saturday night dead- 
lines. College degree and minimum 5 
years experience required. Send resume 
and layout samples to Box 4776, Editor 
& Publisher. 








SYSTEMS EDITOR 
Computer dynamo needed for two- 
person newsroom systems team. We are 
planning the installation of a new front- 
end system in the near future and this 
hire will be a key player. Candidate 
must have newsroom experience. Prior 
supervisory experience, knowledge of 
DEC-TMS, a bonus. Resume, materials 
to Rick Levinson, AME/Administration, 
PO Box 191, San Diego, CA 92112. 
Absolutely no phone calls. 





The Watertown Daily Times, (43,000 
pm daily) has immediate openings in its 
city room and bureaus for energetic, 
skillful reporters. Experience on a daily 
preferred. Offering competitive salary 
and top-notch benefits. Serious inquir- 
ies only. Send resume and clips to: 
Charlie Decker, Assistant Managing 
Editor, Watertown Daily Times, 260 
Washington St., Watertown, NY 13601. 


The York Daily Record, a 42,000 daily 
gutsy enough to aim for perfection, is 
looking for a reporter with enough 
experience, enterprise and pluck to 
cover county government in a fresh, 
unconventional way. Forget about dull, 
dreary bureacratic stories. Give our 
readers lively stories that are relevant to 
their lives and focus on people. If you're 
up to the challenge, send letter, resume 
and clips to: County Reporter, York 
Daily Record, PO Box 12015, York, PA 
17402. 








TOP REPORTERS WANTED 


We are an aggressive specialty daily 
covering business, real estate and law 
in South Florida. We give our readers 
the depth and analysis often missing in 
metro dailies’ coverage and tackle the 
stories they don't. We expect enterprise 
from our reporters and give them room 
to do first-rate reporting. The paper is a 
Time Warner Inc. affiliate. 


If this sounds interesting and you are 
looking for new challenges we have 
openings for a business writer and 
someone to cover courts and the legal 
profession. Send a resume, clips and 
references to Deborah Petit Lowe, 
executive editor, Palm Beach Review, 
328 Banyan Bivd., West Palm Beach, 
FL 33401. 





FREELANCE 


MUSIC WRITERS/PHOTOGRAPHERS 

For full-color quarterly Elton John news- 
letter. Experience with industry 
contacts preferred. Send letter and 
clips to Tom Stanton, Box 760, New 
Baltimore, MI 48047. 


Quarterly rail-travel magazine needs 
free-lance material -- destination 
stories, short excursions, personal 
experiences, consumer oriented arti- 
cles, opinion pieces on trains or travel, 
eneral-interest travel, etc. RailWAYS, 
BO Box 10396, Glendale, CA 91209- 
3396; FAX (818) 247-9671. 











PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO EDITOR 
Shooting manager for 20,000 PM. 
Process color every day. Good staff. 
Samples, resume and references to 
Frank Keegan, Editor, The Bristol 
Press, 99 Main St., Bristol, CT 06010. 








Photographer needed for Zone 1 mid- 
sized full color daily/Sunday. We are 
looking for a creative energetic flexible 
person who is an all around good shoot- 
er with star potential. Must supply own 
equipment, including long lenses. Work 
involves color/black & white assign- 
ments aa gy illustration and 
personality. Box 4794, Editor & 
Publisher. 





ASSISTANT PRODUCTION DIRECTOR 


Due to retirement, we have an opening 
for an assistant production director. 
Qualified individual will assist in all 
phases of production management to 
include pressroom, composing room 
and distribution center and be responsi- 
ble for assuming management duties in 
absence of director. Duties wil! include 
coordinating and scheduling all press 
runs, daily press-plate layouts; main- 
taining supplies inventories; overseeing 
building maintenance and daily record- 
keeping. 


Applicant should have a minimum five 
years experience in newspaper produc- 
tion with minimum two years in super- 
visory capacity. 


We offer above average salary, one of 
the best benefits packages available in 
the industry and outstanding opportuni- 
ties for advancement both locally and 
within the 35-newspaper New York 
Times Regional Newspaper Group. 


Please send resume in confidence to: 
Beverly Jurgensen, Personnel Director, 
Wilmington Star News, Inc., PO Box 
840, Wilmington, NC 28401. 


PRESSROOM MANAGER 





Major Metropolitan Daily Newspaper in 
Zone 8, is seeking a dynamic leader to 
direct its Pressroom Operation. Indivi- 
dual must possess good personnel 
management skills, as well as know- 
ledge of all facts of press work. A back- 
ground in Pressroom Management in a 
union environment, a plus. Send 
resume to Box 4784, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


Gordon Wahls, the first 
name in publishing 
executive placement, 
has the following op- 
portunities available: 


1. COMPOSING ROOM 
MANAGER, Major 
Metro, Mid West, 
45-55K. 


2. MAIL ROOM 
MANAGER, 50,000 
daily on East Coast, 
30-40K. 

Excell. Benefits. 


3. PRESSROOM 
MANAGER, Small 
daily in the Mid West, 
Mid-Twenties. 


To investigate these 
and many other excit- 
ing opportunities at 
GORDON WAHLS, 
contact me today! 


C. Lee Carter 


(215) 565-0800 
(800) 523-7112 


All Positions Fee Paid 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


SALES 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN 
NEEDED IN BERMUDA 
The Royal Gazette Limited, Bermuda’s 
only daily newspaper is seeking an 
offset press person to fill our newly 
created position of pressroom foreman, 
We are a six day morning daily with a 
circulation of 18,000 papers produced 
on 11 units of Goss Urbanite. We also 
publish a weekly TV product, two weekly 
newspapers, assorted supplements and 
some commercial printing. Interested 
persons should be willing to spend at 
least two years on our beautiful island 
assisting in the training, education and 
development of our press crew. The 
successful applicant will have at least 
four years experience on a Goss Urba- 
nite. A thorough understanding of all 
phases of newspaper production, 
camera experience and mechanical 
press repairs will be an added plus. 
Applicants must have a sound back- 
ground in the operation of the Goss 
Urbanite including press maintenance 
and platemaking. Experience in high 
quality process color and overall quality 
control is essential. Please send a 
resume detailing your work history and 
experience, salary history and when you 
would be available to The Royal Gazette 
Limited, Attn: Production Manager, PO 
Box HM 1025 Hamilton, Bermuda, 
HMDX. Please send all resumes via 
airmail. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Award-winning weekly business news- 
paper seeks experienced, creative 
production manager. Responsibilities 
include design, typesetting and ad crea- 
tion. Time management and people 
skills a must. Send resume to Rochester 
Business Journal, 1 Mt. Hope Ave., Box 
P, Rochester, NY 14620. 








URBANITE PRESSMAN 
Urbanite or community pressman 
wanted full or part time for growing 
printing plant. Interesting opportunity. 
Ask for Ken at (718) 361-1600. 





PROMOTION 
PROMOTION DIRECTOR 


Competitive, quality conscious 44,000 
daily is seeking a creative, marketing- 
oriented Promotion Director. Experi- 
ence in layout, editing, art and/or public 
relations helpful. Job offers full benefits 
and a warm, hospitable environment. 


Send salary requirements, resume, 
references to Jon Segal, Publisher, The 
Gaston Gazette, PO Box 1538, Gasto- 
nia, NC 28053. 





PURCHASING 
PURCHASING MANAGER 





Major Midwest newspaper (Zone 5) has 
an opening for a purchasing manager. 
Successful applicant will have direct 
responsibility for all purchasing func- 
tions, inventory control and warehouse 
operations. Requirements include past 
experience in organization of a 
Company-wide purchasing department 
with a current background in purchas- 
ing for manufacturing, MRO and office 
facilities. 


We offer an a employee 


benefits package which includes 
401(k) and pension plans, group 
health, dental and long term disability 
insurance. Successful candidate will be 
offered sufficient on-the-job training 
with incumbent. 


Candidates should send resume, in 
confidence stating qualifications, refer- 
ences and salary expectations to: 


Box 4786, Editor & Publisher. 





AD SALES REP: Excellent opportunity 
to grow with N. California weekly, exist- 
ing plus new territories. $1,600 month, 
commission and bonus plan. Good 
benefits. Send resume and letter to 
Sales Manager, Santa Clara Valley 
bers PO Box 755, Santa Clara, CA 
95052. 





SALES 
We are seeking an advertising represen- 
tative who will call on Shopping Center 
merchants. Previous daily experience 
preferred. B.S. degree in marketing a 
plus, retailing background helpful. 
Position available now. 


We offer a competitive compensation 
and benefits package. Send resume and 
salary history to: 
Tony Ramirez 
THE BAKERSFIELD CALIFORNIAN 
PO Box 440 
Bakersfield, CA 93302 


Young, female executive looking for 
opportunity to work with PUBLISHER to 
learn entire newspaper operation. | have 
strong advertising/marketing experience 
in some of the industry's most competi- 
tive markets. Will bring creativity, ener- 
gy, enthusiasm and excellent people 
skills to your operation for a chance to 
broaden my knowledge in the produc- 
tion, finance and circulation areas. 
Write Box 4797, Editor & Publisher. 





ART/EDITORIAL 


Freelance b/w spot illustrations by SND 
award winner. For info, samples call 
(213) 787-9378. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation manager available. Able to 
motivate to achieve goals. Experienced 
in competitive market. 

Call (316) 251-6130. 


EDITORIAL 

















POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS OFFICE PROFESSIONAL 
- CPA, MBA - with 14 years newspaper 
industry experience seeks challenging 
career opportunity with growth oriented 
media company. Background includes 
management experience in the 
accounting, data processing, and circu- 
lation departments. Experience in 
acquisitions, return on investment anal- 
yses, commercial printing operations, 
state and federal tax returns, computer 
hardware and software conversions, 
operating and capital budgets, new 
product projections and introductions, 
and strategic marketing. This experi- 
ence, gained from 3 newspapers - 30K 
to 130K - has been broad. Now looking 
for an opportunity to pull it all together. 


Box 4754, Editor & Publisher. 


Successful newspaper executive with 
daily, weekly and shopper experience 
presently president/publisher of a 
40,000 daily plus weekly group — 
desires to return to west coast for 
personal reasons. Confidence required. 
Box 4793, Editor & Publisher. 











WHAT do you need? Former President, 
General Manager, Editor, Ad Director, 
Consultant. Proven track record. Relo- 
cate. (208) 356-6438. 





50,000, Midwest daily reporter, 4+ 
years experience, seeks copy editor - 
on same/larger daily, anywhere USA. 
Some layout and headline writing 
experience. 

Box 4779, Editor & Publisher. 


Award-winning vet sports editor/ 
columnist. Strong desk, motivator, 
manager, 25 years from weekly to 
metro. Seeks challenge as SE of small, 
midsize daily. Box 4796, Editor & 
Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR with leadership skills 
seeks challenge at smaller Zone 9,8,7, 
daily. Sound ethics; commitment to 
local news; major-metro experience; 
team player; exemplary wordsmith. 
Confidential messagé: (206) 
236-9641. 


Couple with 20 years of Grade A editing/ 
reporting looking for newsroom of small 
daily, weekly or chain to manage. 
Community journalism, dazzling 
features. Prefer semi-rural, but will 
consider other locales. Reply to Box 
4757, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 
Experienced editorial writer/editor with 
top news credentials seeks job putting 
out politically compatible editorial 
page. I’m a classical liberal and believe 
in maximum personal choice, minimum 
government, economic growth, stable 
social order, free trade, strong U.S. 
world presence. A clear writer (and 
thinker) and production oriented. Good 
education, economics training, busi- 
ness experience. Now well employed 
(on the East Coast) but ready for right 
move. Let’s talk. 


Box 4714, Editor & Publisher. 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 


LINE ADS 

4 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 


Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 


Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 
The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
$60 


’ DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Editer & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 


52 times 
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EDITORIAL 

Associate editor looking for ME, News 
or Political position. Washington Post, 
wire service experience for more than 
10 years - and, at 36, looking for that 
“right” home with a quality organiza- 
tion. Good with reporters, colleagues. 
Mid-30’s up, depending on size, loca- 
tion. If you want energy, and a team 
leader, write Box 4789, Editor & 
Publisher. 


General assignment reporter/ 
photographer with three years daily 
experience, seeks position on a mid- 
sized daily in N.J., Del., Md. or Va. | 
have a flair for writing humorous articles 
and appreciate — of a scien- 
tific nature. Write Box 4800, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Journalist with three years experience in 
reporting, feature writing, headline writ- 
ing, copy editing, photography and 
layout seeks full time position on daily, 
weekly or monthly. 

Call Joe at (718) 224-6144. 


Managing editor of editorially superior 
but financially weak business paper 
seeks stability. Skilled with handling 
copy, schedules and staff. Box 4777, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Meet sincere Asian women... oops, 
wrong ad. Sharp, conservative reporter 
tired of cheap city-editor come-ons and 
Happy News seeks walk on the wild side 
as editorial writer. Prefers: Bill of Rights 
over flag-burning amendment, Reaga- 
nomics over Great Society, Curly over 
Shemp. Has sacred cows, but only for 
breakfast. Can you stand me? For 
samples, reply Box 4798, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER with 3 years news- 
paper and magazine experience seeks 
staff position with daily or large publish- 
ing firm. Anywhere on the east coast. 
Call Craig at (215) 539-4591. 


Veteran sports editor; tired of local 
routine. Wants sports or news desk slot. 
Prefer Zones 3-4. Box 4792, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Writer will consider interesting job 
offer. Experience: General reporting, 
feature writing, photography in tural 
Mississippi. Also: PR experience and a 
self-syndicated column (2005: A 
Report from the Future). The job is 
more important than the location. 
Request resume, clips from Peter Barry. 
Fax: (601) 843-1830. 


FREELANCE 
HOME EDITORS, PLEASE READ 


























Nationally known trade, magazine 
columnist (floor care, repair) wants to 
reach your readers. Well published 
craftsman knows his stuff. Will send 
clips to prove fame. Weekly, monthly? 
Call Norman, (212) 986-1274, or Box 
111, 325 E. 41 St., NYC, NY 10017. 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Excellent newspaper knowledge, top 
skills in people management. Superior 
problem solver looking for opportunity 
to contribute my skills. Box 4752, 
Editor & Publisher. 

















SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Jerome Aumente 


In the aftermath of press freedom 
sweeping through Poland like a 
cleansing forest fire, independent 
newspapers are taking root in towns 
and cities throughout the provinces 
and in the major population centers. 

Many face an uncertain future as 
they compete for scarce revenues to 
stay alive, but their display of energy 
is exhilarating. 

The daily and weekly newspapers 
are seedlings poking through the 
ashes of what remains after the people 
decisively went to the polls a little 
more than a year ago to create the first 
non-Communist government in East- 
ern Europe. 

Now Poland has plunged head-on 
into a free market economy under its 
Solidarity-backed government and 
newspapers play a high-stakes role in 
this gamble. 

Every segment of its society is 
undergoing major economic transfor- 
mations, and prime attention is 
focused on an entire restructuring of 
the mass media from once heavily 
subsidized, party-controlled and gov- 
ernment-censored endeavors to free 
and independent print and electronic 
news media. 





(Aumente is a professor and director 
of the Journalism Resources Institute 
at Rutgers University and former 
chairman of the department of jour- 
nalism and mass media. 

In next week’s issue of E&P, Au- 
mente will outline a follow-up plan for 
assisting journalists in Poland.) 
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Get your copy of 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 








| To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 

| Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia | 
YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one 

| = year - 26 issues. | enclose my 

| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 

| Name: 

| Address: 

















The press in Poland: Building for the future 


Just as Poland spearheaded the 
economic and political changes that 
soon spread through many other 
Eastern and Central European coun- 
tries of the Warsaw Pact, its attempts 
to create independent press oppor- 
tunities based on advertising and sub- 
scription revenues are being closely 
watched throughout Europe. 

Last November, I did a journalism 
needs assessment study for the 
United States Information Agency 
(USIA) and conducted extensive 
interviews with representatives in the 
news media, government, universi- 





Fairhurst, executive producer of New 
Jersey Nightly News, a half-hour 
regional news program for public tele- 
vision’s New Jersey Network and 
WNET-Channel 13 in New York 
City. 

In little over three weeks in March, 
the team drove over 2,500 miles in an 
Embassy van with a driver; a transla- 
tor and representative of the Polish 
Journalists Association; a foreign 
officer, Dale Prince; and a representa- 
tive from the Foundation in Support 
of Local Democracy, a Polish group 
working to support local democratic 





Now Poland has plunged head-on into a free 
market economy under its Solidarity-backed 
government and newspapers play a high-stakes role 


in this gamble. 





ties and other sectors over a 10-day 
trip to Warsaw, Poznan and Krakow. 
As a follow-up, this spring I prepared 
the curriculum and, during a month- 
long visit, led a team of media experts 
who conducted intensive workshops 
for print and broadcast journalists in 
10 cities throughout Poland. 

The workshops in Warsaw, 
Gdansk, Poznan, Lodz, Wroclaw, 
Katowice, Krakow, Lublin and 
Bialystok were two days each with a 
shorter one in Konin. In all, over 200 
Polish journalists took part. 

The workshops were coordinated 
with the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw in 
cooperation with the Polish Journal- 
ists Association, or Stowarzyszenie 
Dziennikarzy Polskick (SDP). The 
workshops were underwritten by the 
United States Information Agency 
through its Academic Specialists pro- 
gram and its President’s Initiative in 
Eastern Europe program. 

SDP was banned during martial 
law, its records and building confis- 
cated, but it is now re-emerging as a 
prominent national force with over 
4,000 journalists as members. 

As director of the Journalism 
Resources Institute at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, curriculum design and the 
entire workshop content was my 
responsibility. I led a team that also 
included Watson S. Sims, retired edi- 
tor of The Home News, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., and a former Gannett edi- 
tor, Associated Press foreign corre- 
spondent and editor, and Michael 





reform. The latter is under the direc- 
torship of Polish Senator Jerzy Reg- 
ulski, Undersecretary of State for 
Local Government Reform. 

A high priority for us was to get 
beyond Warsaw into the provinces 
and to provide the journalists with 
practical guidance on newspapering 
and the broadcast media. A major 
emphasis was on creating a viable 
local and regional press. Municipal 
coverage in a country that elected its 
first local officials this spring after 45 
years without voting also had our 
major attention. 

From these experiences and fol- 
low-up meetings in Washington 
recently and continued correspon- 
dence with contacts in Poland, there 
is emerging a vivid sense of what the 
Poles are doing to rebuild their media 
institutions, and the formidable tasks 
ahead. 

For many editors and publishers in 
Poland, their experiences in restruc- 
turing the mass media is akin to build- 
ing thousands of new dwellings after a 
hurricane, all the while reclaiming sal- 
vaged parts of damaged dwellings. 

Newsprint is scarce, of uncertain 
quality and more expensive than in 
the West. Printing facilities are often 
outmoded and machinery is in short 
supply. Computers in the newsroom 
are ararity. Telephone systems are in 
desperate need of upgrading. Hard 
currency needed to purchase materi- 
als and equipment is just now trickling 

(Continued on page 36) 
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THE EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


OVER 250,000 NEWSPAPER FACTS IN SEVEN EASY-TO-USE SECTIONS! 


Daily newspaper personnel, national newspapers, tabloid newspapers, 


new dailies, suspensions, newsprint statistics, newspaper groups under 
common ownership, special service dailies, action/hotline editors, 
employee and carrier publications. 
Weekly newspapers, black newspapers, religious newspapers, 
foreign language newspapers and college and university 
newspapers. 
_ Canadian daily newspapers, newspaper groups under common 
al 
‘ya 
g 


ownership, weekly newspapers, foreign language newspaper, 
& 
a5 editors. 


tabloids, carriers and employee publications, and action/hotline 
3 


Newspapers of the United Kingdom and Ireland, Association of 
American Correspondents in London, newspapers of Europe, 
the Caribbean region, Central America and Mexico, South 
America, Africa, the Middle East, Asia and the Far East, 


Australia and New Zealand and the Pacific Ocean Territories. 


News, picture and press services, feature, news and picture 


syndicate services, comic section groups and networks, 
newspaper distributed magazine sections and art and 


Equipment, supplies and services with directory of 


company names, products and services, plus mechanical 
forces pay scales and top minimum scales for reporters. 


ANPA roster, assocs. and clubs, reps., U.S. advtg. clubs, 
various membership directories, schools of journalism, 
newspaper films, brokers, appraisers, clipping bureaus, 
unions, promotion services, Ombudsmen, press and 
radio-TV correspondents, U.S. Correspondents Assoc. 
and much more. 


FRONT PAGES: Letter from the publisher, ready reckoners of advertising rates and circulations for the 
U.S. and Canada, annual newspaper advertising linage totals, basic data for space buyers, top 
newspapers, Newspaper Standard Ad Units and New Expanded SAU™ System and mechanical 





Order your E&P International Year Book today! 





Simply send a check or money order for $70.00 (U.S. and Canada, other countries $90.00, orders of five or more 
$63.00) and mail to Editor & Publisher, Year Book Dept., 11 West 19th St., New York, NY 10011, (212) 675-4380 


Payment must accompany all orders and be in U.S. dollars. NY buyers add appropriate sales tax. 
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Readers of The Albuquerque 
SCRIPPS HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 


Tribune pick up lots of time-saving 
When you work this hard to 


readers save time, they're more than 
happy to turn the page and give it 


The Tribune's pledge is, “Give us 
right back. 


15 minutes, welll save you 5 minutes’ 
By delivering on that promise, the 


That's why Scripps 
has named The Tribune its 1989 


leader in meeting its newsroom 


15 


an incentive to read The Trib—and 


the time to read more of it. 


goal of providing more time-saving 


paper offers time-conscious people 
tips throughout the paper. 


so they have more time to be smart 


shoppers. 


more efficiently once they get there. 
Orhow tosave time with housework, 


tips every day, such as how to get 
to work faster, and how to work 


salad 
LU 


















